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St. Thomas and Legal Obligation 
by Mark R. MacGuigan 


I. In GENERAL 


T THE VERY beginning of his “ Treatise on Law” in 
the Summa Theologiae, in the preliminary and incomplete 
definition of law which he there sets forth, St. Thomas states 
his view as to the place of obligation in the concept of lex in 
communt, law in general. This preliminary definition is as 
follows: law in a rule and measure/of acts by which one is 
induced to act or restrained from acting.* Now this definition 
contains two elements, and it is important to observe these ele- 
ments both in themselves and in their relation to each other. 
The first element is that law is a rule and measure of human 
acts, a point which St. Thomas stresses again and again through- 
out the “ Treatise’; * here, in its first appearance, he deduces 
from it the fact that law is something pertaining to reason, for 
the rule and measure of a genus is the principle of that genus, 
and it belongs to reason to order to the end, the first principle 
in the genus of human acts. The second element of the definition 
is that law induces man to act or restrains him from acting, 
that is, that law imposes on man an obligation either to act or 
to forbear acting. It is in terms of this obliging or binding 
element that St. Thomas explains the etymology of the word 
“law” (lex): the word lex is, he says, derived from the verb 
ligare (to bind) because law obliges man to act.* A definition 
solely in terms of this etymology would, of course, be a purely 
nominal one, as, for example, in Arthur Goodhart’s recent 
Summa Theol., I-II, 90, 1. What is called “The Treatise on Law” 
consists of questions 90 to 108 inclusive. Hereafter the Summa will be 
referred to by merely citing the part in question. 
* I-II, 90, 2; 90, 4; 91,2; 91,3 ad 2; 91, 6; 95, 3; 96, 2; 96, 5. 
* 90, 1. 
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definition of law as “ any rule of human conduct which is recog- 
nized as being obligatory.”* For St. Thomas, however, the 
binding element is not only second, but also secondary, for it 
results from the first element. As the very words of the pre- 
liminary definition indicate, it is by reason of the fact that law 
is a rule and measure that obligation results. But for St. 
Thomas the binding aspect, though not primary, is still a 
property of law, and in the very article in which he proposes 
his final and complete definition of law he proclaims that obli- 
gation is an essential consequence of law (virtutem obligandi 

. quod est proprium legis).° This essential relationship 
between law and obligation and the dependence of the latter on 
the former is stated again and again by St. Thomas.° Law 
causes obligation, and it does so because it is a rule and measure, 
because it is a thing of reason. 

There has been in recent years sharp controversy as to the 
nlace of obligation in Catholic moral science. One group, the 
‘‘ obligationists,” insists that obligation is fundamental to morals: 
“Tt is a dangerous thing . . . to decry a morality . . . of obliga- 
tion, because in the last analysis there is no other.” * The other 


* English Law and the Moral Law (London, 1953) p. 19. 

*I-II, 90, 4. 

*I1-II, 90, 4, arg. 2; 91, 6, arg. 2. Im a number of other texts Aquinas 
connects precept and obligation: I-Il, 76, 2 ad 5; 88, 1 ad 1; 96, 4, ad 1; 
99, 1. He also frequently links precept and duty (debitum): I-II, 99, 5; 
100, 5 ad 1; II-II, 44, 1; Quodl. V, 19. 

’ J. Ford, S. J., and G. Kelly, 8. J., Contemporary Moral Theology, Vol. 1: 
Questions in Fundamental Moral Theology (Westminster, Md., 1958) p. 92. 
This statement and their view that “ moral obligations are legal obligations, 
that is, have their source in divine law” (loc. cit.) stamps these authors 
as legalists. In the words of Fr. I. T. Eschmann, O. P., in “ St. Thomas’s 
Approach to Moral Philosophy,” Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, XXXI (1957) 34, “ The fundamental assumption 
in every legalistic type of Ethics is that the actus humanus .. . is not, by 
itself, an actus moralis but needs to be raised to this dignity by the regula 
moralis.”” It is interesting to note that Suarez, De legibus, ac deo legislatore, 
I, 1, n. 5, rejects St. Thomas’ preliminary definition of law in I-II, 90, 1 
in favor of one which shows the legalistic orientation of morality: “lex 
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group, the “ anti-obligationists,” denies that morals ought to be 
built around obligation: “ The student of St. Thomas is sur- 
prised ... to read in the Summa a treatise on morality in which 
the idea of obligation plays no role at all.” * Despite the clear 
divergence of opinion of these two groups, however, there is one 
thing in which they concur, and that is in their view of obliga- 
tion as resulting from something extrinsic, as arising outside the 
individual person. Obligation is not, of course, conceived by 
either group in the crude fashion of John Austin as something 
consisting merely in liability to evil from the physical force 
in the employ of the lawgiver,’ but it is thought of by both as 
the consequence of an extrinsic act of legislation and so as an 
imposition upon the subject from outside himself. Obligation, 
one author maintains, comes from outside; ** “ to speak of obli- 
gation,” another writes, “ there must be two.” “ Obligation for 
these thinkers means the imposition upon one person, the subject, 
of a rule made by another person, the ruler. 

Now whether or not this is the ordinary meaning of obliga- 
tion, it ig not the primary sense in which the word is used by 
St. Thomas. The preliminary definition of law that we have 
already noted occurs in Question 90, where Aquinas is dealing 
with the law in general (lex in communt), and therefore must 
be equally true of each of the four kinds of law which he outlines 
in the next question: eternal law, natural law, human law, and 


sit mensura quaedam actuum moralium, ita ut per conformitatem ad 
illam, rectitudinem moralem habeant.” 

*J. Tonneau, O. P., “ At the Threshold of the Secunda Pars: Morality 
and Theology,” Man and His Happiness (Theology Library, Vol. III), ed. 
A. M. Henry, O.P., trans. C. Miltner, C.S.C. (Chicago, 1956) p. xxx. 
Similarly A. Sertillanges, O.P., Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy, 
trans. G. Anstruther, O. P. (London and St. Louis, 1931) p. 225, comments 
that “in a true sense Thomistic morality is a morality without obligation.” 

* The Province of Jurisprudence Determined and the Uses of the Study 
of Jurisprudence (New York, 1954) p. 14. 

Lachance, 0. P., Le concept de droit selon Aristote et 8S. Thomas 
(Montreal and Paris, 1933) p. 233. 

** Tonneau, art. cit., p. xxv. 
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divine law. One of these kinds of law, natural law, is wholly 
intrinsic, and, since obligation is essentially tied to law, it is 
obvious that the obligation of natural law will thus have to be 
wholly intrinsic. Consequently, since the meaning of the word 
“ obligation ” in the general statement in Question 90 has to be 
broad enough to encompass this particular meaning, obligation 
cannot include in its concept an external reference. 


Further, though there are both rational and volitional ele- 
ments in the notion of obligation, it is not necessary that either 
of these elements be external. St. Thomas brings out the rela- 
tionship between reason and will in law in his answer to the 
third of the objections in Q. 90, a. 1. The argument maintains 
that law pertains to the will since the power of moving man to 
action belongs to the will, and for support it cites the Roman law 
phrase that what is pleasing to the prince has the force of law. 
But St. Thomas does not accept this view that law is unre- 
strained will. He acknowledges that reason derives its power 
of moving from the will and that to this extent law is of the 
will. However, as he has pointed earlier in the Summa, there 
is a mutual causality between reason and will, and, though it 
is true that the will moves the reason through efficient causality, 
it is also true that the reason moves the will through formal 
causality.” 

Consequently, in order that an act of the will may have the 
character of law, it must be regulated by reason. Thus the will 
of the prince may be said to have the character of law only to 
the extent that it is in accordance with reason; anything the 
prince wills which is not in accordance with reason is not law 
but iniquity.** It is clear, then, that both reason and will play 
a part in law and obligation, and that the part of the reason 
is primary, that of the will secondary. The drama, moreover, 
in which reason and will play equally essential, though different, 


9, 1. 90, 1 ad 3. 
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roles may be wholly internal, so that a person may be said to 
oblige himself. Thus in Question 96, article 5, where the issue 
is whether everyone is subject to human law, Aquinas distin- 
guishes between two aspects of law, law as directive and law as 
coactive, and maintains in his answer to the third argument 
that the prince is subject to the directive power of law, though 
free from its coactive power. In other words, the ruler, though 
he cannot coerce himself, may still oblige himself.** Obligation, 
therefore, is consequent upon the directive power of law, upon 
its quality as a rule and measure of human acts, and it can thus 
be without an extrinsic cause. 

If it is correct to say that any man can be obliged by himself 
alone, then we may well ask why St. Thomas did not constantly 
speak of all moral conduct in terms of obligation. What he in 
fact says is that a moral act is simply a human act,” an act 
proceeding from reason and will,”** and that the norm of morality 
is reason.*’ His moral doctrine is thus expressed in terms of 
rationality rather than in terms of law and obligation, but in 
the intrinsic meaning which he allows to obligation the casting 
of moral action into a context of obligation would do no violence 
to his thought. Indeed, in at least one instance, when he con- 
siders whether an erring conscience obliges, he himself points 
to the obligatory character of the individual person’s practical 
judgment.** That he chooses not to speak in this fashion gener- 

* Cf. Cajetan, In Summa Theol., I-II, 96, 5, par. VII: “memo cogitur 
a seipso, sed dirigitur et obligatur a seipso.” For Cajetan the difficulty 
arising out of I-II, 96, 5 is whether obligation is connected with the 
coactive aspect of law, and he concludes (par. V) that the obligative 
power of human law arises from the directive power of law. 

**T-II, 1, 3: “idem sunt actus morales et actus humani.” 

8, 3. 

‘T]-II, 18, 5: “In actibus autem bonum et malum dicitur per compara- 
tionem ad rationem.” Thomas speaks similarly in I-II, 100, 1: “Cum 
autem humani mores dicantur in ordine ad rationem, quae est proprium 
principium humanorum actuum, illi mores dicuntur boni qui rationi con- 


gruunt, mali autem qui a ratione discordant.” 
* T-IT, 19, 5. 
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ally can be attributed to his desire to give dramatic emphasis 
to the rational character of morals. 

St. Thomas explicitly recognizes both meanings of obligation. 
Obligation (debitum) may, he says, be used in two senses, either 
as conforming with the rule of reason or as conforming with 
the rule of a determining law, and he compares this with Aris- 
totle’s distinction between the morally just and the legally just.*” 
Here, then, we find juxtaposed the two meanings of obligation 
we have been considering: “ intrinsic obligation,” arising from 
the rule and measure of human acts, reason; and “ extrinsic 
obligation,” arising from the reason or will of another. In the 
first usage one may say that man obliges himself; in the second 
he must be obliged by a superior. St. Thomas thus adopts the 
former as a valid meaning of obligation, indeed as the funda- 
mental meaning. For him obligation, like morality, rests pri- 
marily, not on the imposition of another’s will or even of his 
reason, but on the appeal of one’s own reason. 

With regard to the effect of obligation, we find that St. 
Thomas clearly states that obligation always involves necessity 
of some sort.*° Necessity, however, may be understood in several 
senses, for the necessary is that which cannot not be, and what 
a thing cannot not be may be necessary either from an intrinsic 
principle or from an extrinsic principle. The intrinsic principle 
may be either material, as when we say that everything com- 
posed of contraries is necessarily corruptible, or formal, as when 
we say that it is necessary that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles. These kinds of necessity are both 
classed under natural or absolute necessity. Where the principle 


*1-IT, 99,5: “Est... duplex debitum: unum quidem secundum regulam 
rationis, aliud autem secundum regulam legis determinantis; sicut Phi- 
losophus . . . distinguit duplex iustum, scilicet morale et legale.” Debitum 
here seems clearly to carry an implication of obligation. 

*°1, 21, 1 ad 3; II-II, 44, 1, arg. 2: “obligatio . . necessitatem imponit.” 
The best general treatment of obligation is that of Walter Farrell, O. P. 
in “ The Roots of Obligation,” The Thomist I (1939) 14-30. 
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of necessity is extrinsic, it may be either an end, as where an 
end cannot be attained without a certain means, or at least not 
well attained, or an agent, as where someone is coerced by an 
agent to such an extent that he cannot do the contrary. These 
kinds of necessity are called the necessity of the end and the 
necessity of coaction respectively. Necessity of coaction is com- 
pletely repugnant to the will, for coaction prevents a thing from 
being voluntary and according to the inclination of the will. 
But neither necessity of the end nor natural necessity is repug- 
nant to the will—and indeed the will must adhere to its ultimate 
end, happiness, by natural necessity.” 

Obligation does not, for Aquinas, involve a necessity repug- 
nant to the will. Replying to an argument that obligation, since 
it implies necessity, is opposed to liberty, he says that the obliga- 
tion of a precept can be opposed to liberty only in the man whose 
mind is turned away from the thing commanded, as, for ex- 
ample, in the man who obeys tlie law only through fear.* In 
other words, the good man, the man who is voluntarily subject 
to the obligation of law, does not find it burdensome and in this 
sense may be said not to be under the law.” 

Obligation cannot, then, involve the necessity of coaction. 
Rather, St. Thomas seems to identify the necessity involved in 
obligation with the necessity of the end.** Obligation, therefore, 
consists of hypothetical or moral necessity, that is, the necessity 
of the means, supposing the necessity of the end. This does 
not imply that the means depend on the end for their existence ; 

"7, 82,1. Cf. Sum. cont. Gent., II, 29-30; In IT Phy., 15. We may note 
that violence cannot be done to the will itself but only to its commanded 
acts: I-II, 6, 4. 

44, 1, ad 2. 

*1-II, 93, 6 ad 1. Cf. I-II, 108, 1. St. Thomas points out (Sum. cont. 
Gent., III, 128) that this means, not that the just are not obliged to obey 
the law, but that they are of themselves inclined to do what is just even 
without a law. Cajetan comments (In Summa Theol, I-II, 96, 5, par. I) 


that the just man is subject to the law, but not as coacted. 
**]-II, 99, 1; II-II, 58, 3 ad 2. 
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as a matter of fact they preexist the end, but they are dependent 
upon the end for their character as means.** Obligation thus 
involves a twofold necessity, for it is found in the relation of 
necessary means to a necessary end.” 

With this general picture of obligation as a background, we 
may now turn to a consideration of the obligation of particular 
kinds of law. In order to understand St. Thomas’ conception 
of legal obligation, the obligation of human law, it will be 
necessary to study first the obligation of natural law. 


II. Tae or Naturat Law 


St. Thomas does not speak explicitly of the obligation of 
natural law in his “ Treatise on Law” and so, to ascertain what 
view of obligation is necessarily implied by his doctrine of 
natural law, it is necessary to examine that doctrine closely.” 


The notion of natural law, or law of nature, does not apply 
in its most general sense only to human beings: every being 
has both a nature and a natural law. Maritain refers to the 
natural law of a thing as “ the normality of tts functioning, the 
proper way in which, by reason of its specific construction, it 
demands to be put into action, it “should” be used.” * St. 
Thomas’ expression of this correlation of nature and natural 
law is that, since all things are ruled and measured by eternal 
law, all participate in it to some extent, to the extent of their 
natural inclinations to their own proper acts and ends.** How- 
ever, he adds, since law is something of reason, those creatures 
which cannot rationally participate in eternal law can be said 
to be bound by natural law only metaphorically.*° Thus in its 


2° Sum. cont. Gent., II, 29. 

*¢]-II, 99, 1. 

*7 In II-II, 88, 3 ad 1 he uses the phrase obligatio iuris naturalis. 

*® Man and the State (Chicago, 1952) p. 86. 

T-II, 91, 2. 

*°T-II, 91, 2 ad 3. Cf. In IV Sent., d. 33, 1, 1, where St. Thomas says 
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proper meaning natural law is the participation of rational 
creatures in the eternal law.” 

Natural law, then, is based upon human nature. But what 
is human nature? In the most famous of his articles on natural 
law St. Thomas analyzes man’s nature in terms of his natural 
inclinations,” in the light of his general position that human 
nature is not neutral as between good and evil but is intrinsically 
turned towards the good. The good in general (bonum iw com- 
munt), he has written earlier in the Summa, has the character 
of end and is the object of the will.** Thus the principle of 
voluntary acts is something which is willed not voluntarily but 
naturally, namely, the good in general. Man naturally wills 
everything which belongs to him according to his nature, i. e., 
not only the object of the will itself (the ultimate end), but 
also the objects of his other powers (the knowledge of truth, 
which belongs to the intellect, to be and to live, ete., all of which 
are included under the object of the will as particular goods).** 


Elsewhere St. Thomas distinguishes between the will as nature 
and the will as will. The will as nature has a natural appetite 
to the good suitable to it, i. e., to the ultimate end (happiness) 
and those things included in it (the knowledge of truth, etc.), 
whereas the will as will seeks the good not through any necessity 
but through its proper determination. Everything which the will 
wills as nature it wills of necessity, but by the necessity of 
natural inclination and not by that of coaction. The necessity 
of coaction involves violence, but the necessity of natural inclina- 
tion does not, for the violent is that whose principle is outside 
the patient, and the principle of the necessity of natural inclina- 
tion remains within the will.** Further, only those things which 


that what in animals corresponds to natural law is called natural esti- 
mation (aestimatio naturalis). 

91, 2. 

**I-II, 94, 2. *T-II, 10, 1. 

9, 1. De Ver., XXII, 5. 
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partake of the character of the good in general involve natural 
necessity for the will, and therefore no particular good can ever 
be a sufficient motive to move the will necessarily.” 

Man’s nature has thus been given a tremendous innate impulse 
towards the good by reason of the inclinations implanted in it 
by God in His act of creation. These inclinations constitute 
an ontological rather than a psychological direction given to 
man by his nature. In the words of Fr. Eschmann, “ it is... 
the nature of goodness that it appeals to us, it somehow calls 
to us, it invites us to go out to it. And it is the very nature of 
our will to be, within its depths, a willingness open and respon- 
sive to this appeal.” *’ All beings, indeed, have within them- 
selves natural principles of action, and in man these natural 
principles are knowledge and appetite; hence in man’s knowing 
power there is a natural conception and in his appetitive power 
a natural inclination by which actions appropriate to his generic 
or specific nature are performed. Natural law may therefore 
be defined as the conception naturally implanted in man by 
which he is directed to the fitting performance of the actions 
proper to him generically, as to beget, to eat, and the like, or 
specifically, as to reason, and the like.** 

In the “ Treatise on Law ” St. Thomas analyzes man’s natural 
inclinations as a basis for the precepts of the natural law, and his 
enumeration of these inclinations is somewhat fuller here * 
than in the earlier texts. The most fundamental and most 
general human inclination is, he states, the inclination towards 
the good. This inclination is so general that it can be expanded 
into a number of modes, or less universal inclinations. One of 


**1-II, 10, 2 ad 1. 

* Op. cit., p. 30. 

**In IV Sent., d. 33, 1, 1: “Lex ergo naturalis nihil est aliud quam 
conceptio homini naturaliter indita, qua dirigitur ad convenienter agendum 
in actionibus propriis, sive competant ei ex natura generis ut generare, 
comedere, et huiusmo’i; sive ex natura speciei, ut rationcinari, et similia.” 

94, 2. 
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these less general inclinations is to the good which man shares 
with all substances, viz., the conservation of his being according 
to his nature. Another is to the good which he shares with other 
animals. A third is to the good of his rational nature, which is 
proper to himself, viz., to know the truth about God and to 
live in society. This, then, pertains to the essential constitution 
of man’s nature: one fundamental general inclination divisible 
into three fundamental] less general inclinations. This is the 
ontological foundation of natural law. 

Now how does man achieve a knowledge of the natural law ! 
St. Thomas begins his treatment of the precepts of the natural 
law in Question 94, article 2, by pointing out that they are 
related to the practical reason as the first principles of demon- 
stration are related to the speculative reason, that is, both kinds 
of principles are per se known. He notes that a thing may be 
said to be per se known either in itself or with regard to us. 
A proposition per se known in itself is one in which the predicate 
is contained in the notion of the subject. Taking such a per se 
proposition in relation to us, we find that it may be one which 
is known only to the wise because the terms are difficult to under- 
stand (for example, the proposition that an angel is not a 
body), or that it may be one which is self-evident to everyone 
because no one can fail to understand its terms (for example, 
the proposition that a whole is greater than its part). St. 
Thomas does not expressly in this arti¢le draw the conclusion - 
that the precepts of the natural law are self-evident in the latter 
sense, and Kai Neilson has recently interpreted him to mean 
the opposite: “ Aquinas . . . means that the natural moral law 
is self-evident in itself though it may not be self-evident to us. 
. . . Natural moral laws are indeed rationally self-evident, but 
they are self-evident to God and not necessarily to man.” “ 

But such an interpretation flies in the face of the plain 


*°“ An Examination of the Thomistic Theory of Natural Moral Law,” 
Natural Law Forum, IV (1959) 51. 
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implication of St. Thomas’ doctrine. St. Thomas says that 
natural law is a participation in eternal law, but it is clear that 
by this participation in eternal law he does not mean a con- 
tinuing recourse by man to God for enlightenment. In the words 
of Vernon Bourke, “ this participation does not mean a privi- 
leged communication, coming directly from divine inspira- 
tion.” ** The light by which we see the natural law is not one 
foreign to us, for there is in us already an imprint of the divine 
light, namely, the light of our own natural reason, and it is by 
virtue of this intrinsic light that we discern what is naturally 
good and bad.** 

Further, St. Thomas compares the principles of the practical 
reason to the first principles of the speculative reason: just as 
the whole speculative order of knowledge rests upon the appre- 
hension of being by the speculative reason and on the principle 
that one cannot at the same time affirm and deny something, 
so the whole practical order of knowledge rests on the appre- 
hension of good by the practical reason and on the principle 
that good must be done.** In the De Veritate Aquinas says that 
there is no possibility of falsity in the intellect with regard to 
knowledge of first principles in the speculative order,“ and we 
could draw the inference that the same is true of the first 
principles of the practical order. 

But we need not rely on inference alone, because in the 
“ Treatise on Law ” he explicitly states that the first principles 
of both speculative and practical reason.are not only true for all 
men but are also known by all men.** Finally, just as the first 
principles of the speculative order are known through the habit 
of principles without possibility of error,** so the precepts of 
the natural law are known through the habit called synderesis,*’ 

‘1 “ Two Approaches to Natural Law,” Natural Law Forum, I (1956) 96. 

]-IT, 91, 2. ** 94, 4. 


*sT-II, 94, 2. * De Ver., I, 12. 
** De Ver., I, 12. *"T-II, 94, 1 ad 2. 
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in which there is no possibility of error in their regard.” We 
may therefore conclude that for St. Thomas the precepts of 
the natural law are immediately self-evident to everyone because 
their terms are immdiately known to everyone without the 
mediation of any middle term and so without any movement of 
reasoning. 

Maritain’s view as to man’s knowledge of the natural law 
is that “‘ the very mode or manner in which human reason knows 
natural law is not rational knowledge, but knowledge through 
inclination.” ** Clearly Maritain is right in holding that natural 
law is known by knowledge not requiring a middle term, know]l- 
edge which is intellectual without being rational. St. Thomas 
insists continually on the close analogy between the first prin- 
ciples of the speculative and practical orders, and he considers 
that the first principles of the speculative order are not reasoned 
to but simply known.” But for Maritain in knowledge through 
inclination or connaturality ‘ the intellect is at play not alone, 
but together with affective inclinations and the dispositions of 
the will, and is guided and directed by them.” * Now, though 
it is evident that the natural law is known by non-rational 
knowledge, there is no evidence that it is known by knowledge 
that is affective as well as intellectual. St. Thomas gives no 
hint that his doctrine of natural law is based upon such a theory 
of connatural knowledge, and Maritain seems to be mistaken 
in thinking that this theory “‘ alone makes this doctrine perfectly 
consistent,” ** because the doctrine would appear to ion quite 
intelligible without such a hypothesis. 

“7, 79, 12. 

** Op. cit., p. 91. 

& 

"The Range of Reason (New York, 1952) p. 23. A conflicting view is 
expressed by G. Esser, S.V.D., ‘ Intuition in Thomistic Moral Philosophy,” 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXXI 


(1957) 165-177. 
5? Man and the State, p. 91, n. 11. 
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Equally important with the mode of knowing the natural law 
is its content. St. Thomas’ determination of what the precepts 
of the natural law are is made on the basis of the natural inclina- 
tions that, as we have seen, constitute man’s essential nature. 
The universal precept of the law of nature follows man’s inclina- 
tion to the good in general and is stated thus: one ought to do 
good and avoid evil. This universal precept has as its modes 
four less universal precepts, which follow the essential consti- 
tution of human nature: (1) one ought to seek those things 
through which life is conserved; (2) he ought to seek those 
things which nature teaches all animals, such as the union of 
male and female and the education of offspring; (3) he ought 
to shun ignorance; and (4) he ought not to offend those with 
whom he must live in society * (or, as Aquinas states this prin- 
ciple later, man ought to do evil to no one).™* 

In the articles immediately following the one where he lists 
these precepts, St. Thomas emphasizes another natural iclina- 
tion of man, viz., his natural inclination to follow reason,” and - 
his formulation of the precept based upon this inclination seems 
to be that one ought to act according to reason (Apud omnes... 
hoc rectum est et verum, ut secundum rationem agatur).” Now 
this is not a special mode of the general precept because, unlike 
the four more specific precepts and like the general one, it is 
obviously universal, applying to all human actions and not 
merely to a special category of action: indeed in St. Thomas’ 
doctrine reason is the first principle of human acts * and the 

** T-II, 94, 2. 

*¢T-II, 95, 2. 

94, 3 and 4. 

**T-II, 94, 4. Sertillanges, La philosophie morale de Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin (Paris, 1916) pp. 143-145, though recognizing the universal char- 
acter of this precept, regards it as a derivative of the universal precept but 
prior to the less universal precepts. Fr. S. Bertke, The Possibility of 
Invincible Ignorance of the Natural Law (Washington, D.C., 1941) p. 43, 


places it among the third group of less universal precepts. 
**I-II, 1, 1 ad 3; 90, 1. 
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standard against which all human acts are measured,” and so 
there is no human act to which the precept “ act according to 
reason ”’ does not apply. It is, then, another way of expressing 
the universal precept. It is perhaps a less precise and more 
elementary statement of it, for to act in accordance with reason 
obviously means to conform to right reason,” and the introduc- 
tion of this concept of rectitude implies a relationship to the 
good: and the good under the aspect of the true is the object of 
the practical reason,” and so that which specifies it. The natural 
law is therefore composed of a universal precept which can be 
expressed in two ways and of four less universal precepts, all 
five intuitively grasped. 

The question that comes to mind at once is whether this 
enumeration of precepts is meant to be exhaustive or whether 
there are further precepts of the natural law beyond the few 
mentioned. St. Thomas’ answer is not immediately manifest 
and Thomists have by and large given a wide extension to the 
natural law. The precepts of the natural law have been said 
to be: “‘ what is just is to be done, and injustice is to be 
avoided,’ and the age-old venerable rule, ‘ Give to everyone his 
own’ ”’; ** “ the moral precepts of the Decalogue, social relation- 
ships, self-preservation, care of offspring, and the like ”; * “ all 
the moral precepts of Holy Scripture... [and] [e]ven some of 
the judicial precepts ” ; * potentially “ the whole field of natural 
moral regulations, the whole field of natural morality.” ** 

18, 5. 

** St. Thomas often speaks of recta ratio: I-II, 64, 2; 98, 1. 

*°T, 79, 11 and 2. 

"H. Rommen, The Natural Law. A Study in Legal and Social History 
and Philosophy, trans. T. Hanley, O. 8. B. (St. Louis, 1947) p. 220. Rommen 
also says (ibid., p. 65) that Aquinas included the precepts of the decalogue 
in the contents of the natural mora! law. 

** B. Brown, “ Natural Law: Dynamic Basis of Law and Morals in the 
Twentieth Century,” Tulane Law Review (1957) 493. 

** J. Wu, Fountain of Justice, A Study in the Natural Law (New York, 


1955) pp. 23-24. 
** Maritain, Man and the State, p. 89. 
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It may be that St. Thomas himself did not regard his list of 
precepts as entirely closed, for after stating the third and fourth 
less universal precepts, he adds “and others of this kind.” * 
Perhaps, for instance, there is a positive as well as a negative 
precept based upon the natural inclination to live in society.* 
But one thing is clear: if there are any further precepts, they 
must be at the same primary level as the five already enumerated, 
that is, they must be universally known by an immediate, in- 
tuitional knowledge. For St. Thomas once there is a movement 
of reason, once we pass from the order of intellectus to that of 
ratio, we are no longer in the realm of natural law. It must be 
admitted that this is not the usual reading given to St. Thomas 
by Thomists, but it seems to be the best interpretation of his 
texts, and the unqualified term “ natural law” as used in this 
paper will therefore refer only to those precepts which are uni- 
versally and immediately known. Most Thomists want to add 
precepts not possessed of this self-evident character, especially 
the precepts of the second table of the decalogue. But it is clear 
from what he says about the prohibition against murder that St. 
Thomas does not consider these precepts as belonging to the 
natural law: for he states both that the natural law does not 
include those things which we discover by reason to be useful 
for the good life *’ and that the precept that we ought not to 
kill is a conclusion derived by reason from the natural law pre- 
cept that we ought not to do harm to anyone.** The precepts 
of the decalogue are therefore conclusions rather than principles, 
and there is no warrant for giving them preferred standing over 


**]-II, 94, 2. 

**In Sum. cont. Gent., III, 129 St. Thomas expresses the legal conse- 
quences of man’s natural inclination to sociability in the form of two 
precepts (unicuique quod suum est conservare, et ab iniuriis abstinere), 
though he may consider them one in substance. In I-II, 100, 3, ad 1 he 
states that the principles ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God’ and ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor’ are ‘ primary’ principles of the natural law. 


94, 3. ** T-IT, 95, 2. 
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other principles. They are arrived at through a process of 
reasoning and are not, properly speaking, of the natural law. 
This does not, of course, mean that they are not valid precepts 
of human action; what it does mean is that they are valid, not 
as precepts of the natural law, but as conclusions from the 
precepts. 

Maritain’s view is that there is no limit to the precepts of the 
natural law and that indeed they are potentially co-extensive 
with the sum total of the principles of moral philosophy, pro- 
vided that we understand that any precept belongs to the natural 
law only to the extent that it is known by connatural knowledge 
and so retains a self-evident character. Thus he finds it possible 
to say: “ The prohibition of murder, in so far as this precept 
is known by tnclination, belongs to natural law. The same pro- 
hibition of murder, if this precept is known as a conclusion 
rationally inferred from a principle of natural law, pertains 
to jus genttum.” ** But as we have already noted, there is no 
indication that St. Thomas had in mind such a theory of knowl- 
edge through connaturality, and, further, he did not consider 
that the precept against murder belongs properly to the natural 
law. Moreover, there is no foundation in St. Thomas’ thought 
for giving a potentially indefinite scope to the precepts of 
natural law. Indeed what St. Thomas says is, not that the 
precepts of natural law are the sum total of the principles of 
human activity, but that they are the first principles of human 
works (praecepta legis naturalis . . . sunt prima principia 
operum humanorum)."° 

It must be admitted that St. Thomas to some extent compli- 
cates the understanding of his doctrine by his terminology. Ie 
uses the phrase “ secondary precepts of the natural law” when 


his doctrine would be clearer if he used the phrase “ conclusions 


** Man and the State, p. 98, n. 13. 
7 ]-IT, 94, 1 ad 2. 
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> But on a number of 


from the precepts of the natural law.’ 
occasions, when he refers to “‘ secondary precepts,”’ he adds that 
they are “conclusions” from the principles of natural law.” 
Thus despite the fact that he does speak of “ secondary ” as well 
as of “ primary” precepts of natural law, he at the same time 
seems to indicate that the “secondary” precepts are not, 
properly speaking, precepts of natural law at all, but merely 
conclusions drawn from its precepts. If this interpretation is 
right, the word “ secondary ” thus has not only its usual meaning 
as an ordinal numeral but also signifies “ improper ” as opposed 
to “ proper ”—not at all a unique meaning for “ secondary ”’ in 
St. Thomas.” 


St. Thomas’ somewhat oblique answer to the question of the 
extent of the natural law is contained partly in Question 94, 
article 3, where the issue is whether all acts of virtue belong 
to the natural law. His answer is a twofold one, both affirmative 
and negative. In one sense, he maintains, virtuous acts may be 
said to belong to the natural law in that the basis of all virtuous 
action is man’s inclination to act reasonably which, as we have 
seen, gives rise to the first and universal precept. But on the 
other hand, he concedes, when acts of virtue are taken in them- 
selves, according to their proper species, not all of them belong 
to the natural law because there are many acts of virtue to 
which nature is not originally inclined and which come to be 
known as beneficial for human life only by the subsequent 
enquiry of reason. Thus it seems that all acts of virtue belong 
to the natural law radically, i. e., in their roots, for the ultimate 
impetus to perform them arises from nature and its law, but 

™ ]-II, 94, 4, 5 and 6; 97, 4 ad 3. Quasi in these texts means merely as; 
ef. a similar usage of quasi in I-II, prol., and 100, 3. 

™ Cf. his use of ‘secondary’ with regard to the truth of simple appre- 
hension in De Ver., 1, 3. Fr. T. Davitt, S. J., The Elements of Law ( Boston, 
1959) p. 125, points out that not all things which may be said to be 


‘according to the natural law’ belong to the natural law in the strict 
sense but only those which are immediately evident. 
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that they cannot be said to belong to the natural law in any 
proper sense since they are directly and proximately based upon 
conclusions rationally deduced from the natural law. St. Thomas 
has already said in article 2 of the same question that the pre- 
cepts of the natural law are themselves reducible to the primary 
precept and that they are therefore one as sharing in a common 
root."* Now in article 3 he seems to extend this notion beyond 
the strict confines of the natural law to include all law: all 
virtues and consequently all laws are not only reducible to the 
natural law but are also rooted in it. 

This view is developed by St. Thomas later in the “ Treatise ” 
when he considers whether all the moral precepts of the Old 
or Mosaic Law are reducible to the ten precepts of the decalogue. 
On the one hand, he states, two kinds of precepts are not counted 
among the precepts of the decalogue: first, those which are 
primary and common, as for example the precept that one ought 
to do evil to no one, and the like, for they need no further 
promulgation beyond that which they already have in natural 
reason as per se known principles; second, those which through 
the diligent enquiry of wise men are found to conform with 
reason, for they come to the people from God through the 
knowledge of wise men. On the other hand, however, both kinds 
of precepts are nevertheless contained in the precepts of the 
decalogue, though in different ways, for those which are primary 
and common are contained in them as principles in proximate 
conclusions, whereas those known through wise men are con- 
tained in them as conclusions in principles."* Thus the ‘ 
mary” precepts, those which, on the view presented in this 
paper, properly speaking constitute the natural law, are not 
explicitly contained in the decalogue and those things which 


pri- 


]-II, 94, 2 ad 2. 

™T]-II, 100, 3. In article 1 of the same question St. Thomas could be 
interpreted as saying that the principles of the Decalogue are primary 
and common precepts, but article 3 shows this could not have been his 
meaning. 
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are explicitly contained are not, properly speaking, natural law 
precepts. But this is not the whole picture, for it must be ad- 
mitted that St. Thomas accepts the precepts of the decalogue 
as part of the natural law, improperly speaking, inasmuch as 
they are conclusions derived from the precepts which properly 
speaking constitute natural law. 


One side of the restrictive view of the natural law which St. 
Thomas holds is, therefore, that the natural law consists exclu- 
sively of a few and very general precepts and that no precept 
which is not immediately self-evident to everyone without any 
movement of reasoning belongs, properly speaking, to the natural 
law. But the other side of the restrictive view of natural law 
is equally important, namely, that those precepts which have 
the status merely of conclusions both arise from and are re- 
ducible to the precepts of the natural law. Indeed every con- 
clusion from the natural law and every subsequent law is rooted 
in the natural law. The natural law is both one and multiple: 
one in the unity of the “ primary ” precepts collectively rooted 
in the universal precept from which all legal precepts flow, 
multiple in the plurality of precepts which share in the “ pri- 
mary” precepts as in their root."* The natural law is the root 
of every law. It is not a legal code but a principle, a principle 
so flexible and so ultimate that it enters into every valid law 
as its final justification: this is the significance of the restrictive 
view of natural law. 

The obligatoriness of natural law follows from its nature. We 
have seen that obligation is consequent primarily upon the 
rational or directive element of law, upon the fact that it is a 
rule and measure of action, and that obligation may therefore 
be wholly intrinsic and man said to oblige himself. Such in- 
trinsic obligation is fully verified in natural law: the obligation 
of natural law must be purely intrinsic, since the natural law 


Cf. I-II, 99, 1. 
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itself is purely intrinsic, imposed upon man not from outside 
but by his own nature, which compels him to recognize certain 
universal and primary precepts. It is, of course, true that — 
ultimately the natural law comes from God, but it comes from 
God as man himself comes from God, in so far as God is creator. 
God creates man in such a way that his nature gives rise of 
itself to obligation. God thus obligates man, but He does not 
do it from the outside; rather He obligates him from the inside, 
through his own nature. 

The obligation of natural law also fulfills the general notion 
of obligation in that it involves necessity. The kind of necessity 
involved is obviously natural necessity, because the obligation 
of natural law is wholly intrinsic, being imposed upon man by 
the very structure of his own being. Within a certain primitive 
area man does not have free choice: he cannot not freely will 
the ultimate end and he cannot not know that he ought to strive 
to attain it. Such necessity is not repugnant to the will, for 
this very lack of free choice as to the good in general is the 
foundation and principle of free choice as to all particular 
goods."* Yet besides natural necessity an internalized necessity 
of end is also involved in the obligation of natural law: the end 
involved is a true end, though it is not outside man, but is rather 
implanted in him, as something to which he must tend. Thus 
the obligation of natural law may truly be said to involve moral 
necessity, the necessity resulting from the exigencies of an end, 
as well as natural necessity." 

Since the natural law commands or forbids nothing specific, 
the obligation to which it gives rise must also be general rather 
than specific, as general as the law itself. Thus the obligation 
of natural law is not complete within the order of natural law 
but demands completion. This incompleteness of natural law 

° Cf. I, 82, 2. 


™ Cf. De prin. nat, where St. Thomas classifies necessity arising from 
both form and end as conditional necessity. 
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necessitates a further legal order, that of positive law, both 
divine and human. Our concern is the obligation of human law, 
which may be called simply “ legal obligation.” 


III. Leeat Osiieation 


As D’Entréves has recently pointed out, St. Thomas’ concep- 
tion of natural law is not a “ technological ” one."* For Thomas 
natural law is not an infallible guide to human conduct with a 
ready-made answer to every human situation; as a guide to 
conduct, it is remote and often seemingly ineffectual. There 
are, indeed, two insufficiencies of natural law which prevent it 
from being more helpful in the individual case, one having to 
do with reason, the other with will. 

The first insufficiency of natural law is its generality and 
indeterminacy. The psychological makeup of man is such that 
he is able to act only upon the basis of particular conclusions, 
and natural law precepts are so general and so vague that he 
could never perform an action upon the basis of their guidance 
alone. Particular conclusions may, of course, be deduced from 
natural law precepts, but the mind is subject to error in reason- 
ing from principle to conclusion ; such error may result from 
the influence of passion, or from the existence of corrupt 
customs, or from a natural defect in the intellect itself.*° Even 
if the right conclusion is deduced, it may be true only in the 
majority of cases and not in the exceptional case, because of the 
fact that practical matters do not give rise to the same absolute 
kind of truth as do speculative matters.” 

The second insufficiency of the natural law is that in the 
individual case man may choose to disregard it. St. Thomas 
readily admits the gap between precept and practice that may 


™ “<The Case for Natural Law Re-examined,” Natural Law Forum I 
(1956) 28-40. 
De Ver., I, 12. *°T-II, 94, 4. " Loa cit. 
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arise: not only may the conclusions of the natural law be some- 
times erased from our hearts but reason may even be distorted 
by passion to such an extent that it may fail to apply the primary 
precepts of the natural law to a particular situation, though 
these precepts will continue to exist in the mind in their uni- 
versal state as principles.** What Aquinas is in effect saying 
is that we cannot not know the primary precepts of the natural 
law, but that, even though knowing them, we can choose not to 
follow them in particular instances. 

These two insufticiencies belong, not to the doctrine of natural 
law, but to the natural law itself, and the Thomistie doctrine 
proceeds to take them into account. In fact it is precisely in 
these insufficiencies of the natural law that St. Thomas finds 
justification for the existence of human law. There is in man, 
he says, a certain aptitude to virtue, but man can arrive at the 
very perfection of virtue only through a process of discipline, 
because he is prone to excessive pleasure from which he can be 
drawn away only by discipline. The discipline which thus 
leads man away from vice and towards virtue is for St. Thomas 
the discipline of human law, for human law is characterized 
by the use of force and by the fear of punishment which the 
possession of force engenders.** Human law thus acts to remove 
one of the insufficiencies of natural law as a directive of moral 
action, viz., that it can be willfully disregarded in the particular. 
In effect, human law puts “ teeth” into natural law because it 
can coerce man into obedience. 

Human law also attempts to remove the other insufficiency of 
natural law, viz., its generality and indeterminacy, for human 
law, though derived from natural law, provides us with more 

**I-II, 94, 6. The classification by K. Kreilkamp, The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Thomistic Jurisprudence (Washington, D.C., 1939) pp. 92- 
108, of the reasons for the existence of human law differs in form but not 


in substances from that given here. 
**T-II, 95, 1. 
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proximate principles of action, since by the very fact of being 
a derivative it is more particularized. There are two ways, 
St. Thomas says, in which something can be derived from 
natural law. The first way is as a conclusion is derived from a 
principle, and this way is like the procedure in the sciences. 
The second way is as a determination is derived from something 
general or common, and this way is like the procedure in the 
arts. A scientist’s conclusion necessarily follows from his prin- 
ciple by the method of deductive reasoning, but an artist’s 
determination of a common form is simply a matter of decision 
one way or the other. Human law is derived from natural law 
in both these ways: for example, the human law that one ought 
not to kill is a conclusion derived from the natural principle 
that one ought not to harm anyone, whereas the law that one 
who does kill will be punished in a particular way is a deter- 
mination of the natural law, for this is a matter which the 
natural law leaves indeterminate.“ St. Thomas calls these two 
kinds of positive law ius genttwm (well translated by Maritain 
as “the common law of civilization ”)* and tus civile respec- 
tively.“ We may note that, although there are undoubtedly 
rationally deduced conclusions underlying it, contemporary 
human law is very largely of the second type, and so derived 
from the natural law by way of specification. In fine, then, 
human law goes a long way towards correcting the insufficiencies 
in the law of nature, for it provides us with proximate norms 
of action and it also attempts to compel us to obey them.” 

St. Thomas deals with the obligation of human law in Ques- 

*T-II, 95, 2. 

** Man and the State, p. 98. 

J-II, 95, 4. 

*T Yet obviously human law does not wholly remove the inadequacies of 
natural law. It neither prohibits all vices (I-II, 96, 2) nor commands all 
virtues (96, 3), and its effect is principally at the level of physical con- 


straint. Thus beyond human law man has need of a further law, the divine 
or revealed law of the Old and New Testaments. 
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tion 96, article 4, where the issue is whether human law imposes 
on man a necessity in conscience, and his answer is that human 
laws which are just have the power of obliging from the eternal 
law, from which they are derived (St quidem iustae sint, habent 
vim obligandi in foro conscientiae a lege aeterna, a qua derwan- 
tur). Now it is clear from the rest of his “ Treatise on Law ” 
that St. Thomas conceives of the eternal law as the source of 
obligation only through the mediation of the natural law.” It 
is true that he has said that all laws are derived from the eternal 
law ** and that he has spoken of human law as being measured 
by both natural law and eternal law; ” but he has also stated 
that men are subject to the eternal law in the mode proper to 
them, i. e., through knowledge,”* and obviously the eternal law 
exists in man only through the natural law, for the latter is 
defined as man’s participation in the eternal law."* Thus what 
St.. Thomas is in effect declaring is that the obligatory character 
of human law is derived from the natural law. Indeed, since 
the norm of justice is law,”* the measure of the justice of human 
law must be the natural law.** Consequently, every human law, 
to the extent that it is law at all, is to that extent derived from 
the law of nature, and a human law not in accord with the 
law of nature is not law but a corruption of law.”* As we saw 
at the outset with regard to law in general, the foundation of 
obligation is the ruling and measuring aspect of law. Now we 
see with regard to human law that its rule and measure is 
natural law,” and it follows that the natural law is therefore 
the primary source of its obligation. 

Now St. Thomas teaches that, although every human act in 

** Cf. Cajetan, In Summa Theol., I-II, 96, 5, par. IV: “lex humana non 


derivatur ab aeterna immediate, sed mediante lege naturae; ita habet 
mediante illa vim obligativam in foro conscientiae.” 


* I-II, 93, 3. ** II-II, 57, 1 ad 2. 
95, 3. T-IT, 95, 2. 
93, 6. Loo. cit. 


** I-III, 91, 2. ** I-III, 95, 3. 
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the concrete must be either good or bad,*” some acts, considered 
in their kind, are indifferent to good and evil.** Thus when 
treating of law in general, he distinguishes three kinds of human 
acts, viz. those generically good, those generically evil, and those 
generically indifferent, and he finds that law has the corre- 
sponding acts of commanding, prohibiting, and permitting.” 
Human law, as we have seen, is concerned principally with the 
specification and determination of what is left general and 
indeterminate by natural law, and so it has to do very largely 
with the realm of the permissible, the realm of generically 
indifferent acts. St. Thomas’ doctrine that precepts of human 
law, when just, are binding in conscience extends, then, even to 
those commanded acts which are generically and in themselves 
are morally neutral, and this means that any just command of 
the legislator is a moral precept for those subject to it.*°° Just 
law in its fullest extent (though not always in its most liberal 
sense, because of the application of epikeia)**’ thus becomes 
part of morality. Indeed St. Thomas goes so far as to say that 
even acts that are unjust, as opposed to human good, may be 
binding in conscience, for the sake of avoiding scandal or civil 
unrest.**” 

Although human laws have their power of obliging primarily 
from the natural law, the natural law is not the only source of 
legal obligation, and as a matter of fact, St. Thomas stresses the 
efficacy of the human legal order itself. After stating the two 
ways in which human law is derived from natural law, he says 


T-II, 18, 9. 

** I-III, 18, 8. 

I-II, 92, 2. 

1° Fr. T. Davitt, The Nature of Law (St. Louis, 1951) pp. 140-147, is 
certainly right in concluding that for St. Thomas the obligation extends 
to the performing of the act commanded and not merely to the paying of 
the penalty prescribed in the event that the law is broken. 

21 T-TI, 96, 6. 

108 96, 4. 
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that those things in human law resulting from deduction derive 
part of their legal character (aliquid vigoris) from the natural 
law and part from the fact of positing, but that those things in 
it resulting from specification of the natural law derive their 
legal character from human law alone (ex sola lege humana 
vigorem habent).** It does not seem that by “ legal character ” 
St. Thomas means the vis obligandt, because he is not speaking 
here in the context of obligation and because it is in a subsequent 
passage that he says that the power of obligating of all human 
law is derived from natural law. What St. Thomas is here 
stressing is the necessity of legislative determination before 
things left general and indeterminate and morally indifferent 
by natural law become law at all. The human legislator makes 
into genuine law things which would not be law by virtue of 
the natural law alone. Thus the volitional factor bulks large 
in human law, for legal precepts owe their existence to legislative 
determination. St. Thomas emphasizes this theme throughout 
his treatment of human law and also maintains that ordination 
to the common good, which requires the intervention of the 
ruler’s will, is a cause of legal obligation, though far from the 
total cause.“°* Thus legal precepts bind in conscience both 
because they have a reference to the natural law and because they 
are created by human legislative authority. 


Legal obligation, then, depends upon both intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic causes, but in different ways. The intrinsic cause, the 


108 95, 2. 

1 1-IT, 96, 6: “omnis lex ordinatur ad communem hominum salutem, 
et in tantum obtinet vim et rationem legis; secundum vero quod ab hoc 
deficit, virtutem obligandi non habet.” Similarly I-II, 98, 5 and 104, 1 
do not suggest that legal precepts are binding solely by reason of legislative 
authority. But I-II, 104, 4 ad 2 raises a graver difficulty because St. 
Thomas there says that legislative authority is the sole source of legal 
obligation with regard to some laws: “ praecepta iudicalia et caeremonialia 
habent aliam rationem obligationis, non quidem ex ratione naturali, sed 
ex sola institutione.” This cannot be taken at face value, for it would 
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natural law, is the primary and general cause of legal obligation, 
whereas the extrinsic cause, legislative authority, is the particu- 
lar cause which determines the general cause to a specific effect. 
There is no conflict between the two causes because each is 
restricted in its efficacy to the area in which it coalesces with 
the other: natural law does not gives rise to legal obligation 
unless the ruler of the community has made a particular deter- 
mination, and the ruler cannot oblige his subjects in conscience 
unless his determination is in accordance with natural law.*® 
Not only is there no conflict between the causes but indeed their 
cooperation gives rise to mutual fulfillment. The natural law, 
incomplete in itself as a guide for human conduct, demands 
fulfillment by positive law. Conversely, the work of the legis- 
lator is made possible by the natural law, because the very 
existence of an authoritative, external power is prescribed by 
the natural law precept of sociability, and because his commands, 
as rational and not as volitional, strike a responsive chord in the 
subject. Thus, in the words of Fr. Grégoire, “ through the more 
informed mind of the ruler the subject is enriched ” ;*” in fact, 
“the intimation of the superior has only helped him to explain 
and determine his deep desire for the good and the under- 
standing which he has of it.” *** The ruler, then, merely causes 
the subject to realize the good which he would have chosen for 
himself had he recognized its desirability. Hence an intrinsic 
cause, the inherent rationality of human law because of its 
conformity with the law of the subjects’ nature, is the primary 
reason for the ruler’s power to oblige his subjects, and indeed 
the very submission of the subjects to the ruler’s authority is 


conflict with I-II, 93, 3 and 96, 4 and with the whole conception of the 
derivation of human law from natural law. 

106 Cf. I-II, 97, 3. 

106“ Laws,” Man and His Happiness, p. 293. This indicates the im- 
portance of the possession of political prudence by the ruler. 

107 Thid., p. 292. 
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conditional upon the submission of the ruler himself to the 
natural legal order. 

The obligation of human law thus comes primarily from natu- 
ral law, but not as from something extrinsic to it. D’Entréves 
has recently thought it necessary to turn to the doctrine of 
Giambattista Vico for an explanation of legal obligation through 
Vico’s distinction between the element of authority in law (the 
certum) and the element of truth (the verum); “ insofar as 
every law is a compound of certwm and verum, every law is in 
itself a bridge,” *** d’Entréves writes, over the chasm between 
is and ought, between facts and values. This means that the 
ground of legal obligation “ does not lie outside, but within the 
law itself, that it must be sought in the interplay of the verwm 
and the certum, in the ideal principle which is at work in every 
law despite the material circumstances that engross it.” ** 
D’Entréves’ point is of great significance, but it need not have 
been made in the context of Vico’s thought, for a similar solu- 
tion is found in Thomas Aquinas. For St. Thomas human law 
is derived from natural law and is law only in so far as it is in 
accord with the principles of natural law. On the one hand, 
this means that an edict clearly at variance with natural law 
precepts is not law and is not binding in conscience, unless 
perhaps accidentally for extrinsic reasons, viz., the avoidance of 
scandal or the maintenance of civil peace. On the other hand, 
it also means that every valid human law is binding in con- 
science, and that it is thus obligatory primarily because of the 
natural law which exists within it. The natural law is not 
something entirely apart from human law, to be left behind 
as a mere starting point once the realm of human law is entered. 
On the contrary it is present in every valid law as part of it, 
for it is the very root both of human law in general and of 
every individual human law. Indeed, to quote Fr. Grégoire, 


1% Art, cit., p. 42. Tbid., p. 43. 
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the natural law is “interiorly present in every reasonable 
decision.” **° 

In one sense, then, it is right to say that St. Thomas finds 
the primary source of the obligation of human law not within 
that law itself but within the natural law. But in another sense 
it is more right to say that, though St. Thomas posits the 
natural law as the primary source of legal obligation, he still 
finds that source within human law, for the natural law itself 
exists within the very substance of human law as its root. The 
primary obligation of human law is reduced by St. Thomas to 
that of the natural law, its rule and measure, by an intrinsic 
reduction. Law is not an arbitrary imposition upon man from 
the outside, but rather exists within himself originally and 
outside himself only subsequently and in accordance with the 
exigencies of his nature. Thus not only is the obligation of 
natural law intrinsic, but even that of human law is more 
principally intrinsic than extrinsic. Human law is the comple- 
ment and completion of natural law, and legal obligation, in 
turn, is the consequence and fulfillment of the obligation of 
natural law. 


University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Realistic and Unrealistic Empiricisms 
by Robert G. Miller, C.S.B. 


CCORDING to a wise observation made by Prof. Berg- 
mann, a good deal of ontological discussion is presently 
being carried on in semantical disguise.* In some cases this 
semantical disguise is contrived as a protection against being 
academically stigmatized by the epithet, “‘ metaphysician.” But 
in most cases this semantical disguise indeliberately cloaks 
ontological problems which in fact cannot be hidden, precisely 
because they are implicit in every judgment, even when it is 
thought to be deontologized, that is, to be merely linguistic. 
W. V. Quine is commendably alert to this fact, and suggests 
that the modern philosophical mathematicians have not on the 
whole recognized that they were debating the old medieval prob- 
lem of universals in a newly clarified form. This was basically 
an ontological problem. As Quine points out, essentially the 
same medieval points of view regarding universals reappear in 
twentieth century surveys of the philosophy of mathematics.’ 
With good reason then we may say that the current discus- 
sions are located in the tradition of the nominalist-realist con- 
troversies.* 
One significant difference between the nominalists and realists 
of the twelfth to the fifteenth century and the current group of 
nominalists and realists is the fact that medieval nominalists 


*G. Bergmann, “ Particularity and the New Nominalism,” Methodos, 
VI (1954) 131. 

* W. Quine, “On What There Is,” From a Logical Point of View (Cam- 
bridge, 1953) p. 14, and Quine, “The Philosophical Bearing of Modern 
Logic,” Philosophy in Mid-Century, ed. R. Klibansky (Florence, 1958) 
I, 3-4. 

*E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (New 
York, 1955) Part XI, ch. 2, p. 499. 
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and realists all agreed in their common acceptance of the facts 
first, that real, material individual beings exist in their own 
right independent of any knowledge we may have of them, and 
secondly, that some of these individual beings are such that they 
can and do know real beings other than themselves. Their 
problem was not “are there things or merely phenomena? ”, 
but rather “ is there in actually existing beings a real constitu- 
tive factor called a nature?” Because of this common starting 
point the medieval nominalist-realist controversy took place on 
a different level from that generally observed today. The medi- 
evalist, in short, seemed to be aware of the ontological roots of 
the problem. He seemed to recognize that the problem concerned 
the constituent factors of really existent beings. 

If one accepts the assumptions:of the nominalist, there is 
obviously no other solution than that of nominalism. If one 
accepts the assumptions of the Platonic realist, there is then, 
of course, no other solution than his type of realism. However, 
I submit, first, that a realistic, radical empiricist’s starting point 
is not an assumption or postulate; secondly, that it is not neces- 
sarily nominalistic, and thirdly, that it is not necessarily 
Platonic. I submit that there is a normal, human, radical 
empiricism which may properly * be termed realistic by a mean- 
ingful use of the term “ empiricism ” which disputes its exclu- 
sive appropriation by those who restrict all human knowledge 
to sense knowledge. Further, it is my contention that such a 
realism is the key to a resolution of the nominalist-realist con- 
troversy and that such a realism is the starting point for a valid 
metaphysics. If this be true it would seem that no merely 
linguistic analysis will ever come to grips with the basic prob- 
lems involved in the current debates between realists and 
nominalists. For those basic problems are what some call 
ontological. 


* J. Maritain, “ The Cultural Impact of Empiricism,” From An Abundant 
Spring, ed. the staff of The Thomist (New York, 1952) p. 448. 
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It seems that two problems are central to the resolution of 
these philosophical debates. First, what is the starting point of 
all philosophy including metaphysics, in fact, the starting point 
of all human knowledge; and secondly, the problem of the 
existence or non-existence of such a constitutive factor of really 
existing beings as nature or essence. 

Prior to all questions about genera and species, about function 
and argument, about categorematic and syncategorematic terms 
and the rest, there is the primary question whose answer in- 
exorably dominates and measures all the rest. That question is: 
what is the primary datum immediately given to the knower? 
In the final analysis there are only two possible answers to this 
question, for either the apprehension of an external world is 
truly immediate, hence primary, hence needing no guarantee 
or justification beyond its own evidence; or the apprehension 
of the non-ego is not immediate, but rather some apprehension 
of some states of awareness is truly immediate. If the latter is 
the case, then it will have to be the source of attempted justifi- 
cation for any knowledge either of the existence or the nature 
of external objects. That is, if there is to be any claim that 
human beings know extra-mental real things. If there is to be 
no such claim then, of course, all knowledge will be of subjec- 
tively personal states of awareness of sense-data or of self- 
consciousness or of innate ideas. 

It is well to reflect on what is involved in the second alter- 
native, namely that the apprehension of the non-ego is not 
immediate, but that either some awareness of sense data or else 
some type of cogito is immediately given. Many philosophers 
strive to pass from such a conception of the immediately given 
to reality, not being heroically resigned to or content with that 
type of knowledge they chose as their immediately evident 
starting point. Their striving is futile, for they have pre- 
supposed that what is first known is knowledge and that somehow 
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the knower arrives at a knowledge of things from a knowledge of 
knowledge. I would ask, rhetorically, in the words of Msgr. 
Phelan, “ how can the mind know knowledge unless there be 
knowledge to know and how can there be knowledge if the mind 
does not first know?” *° To know knowledge presupposes that 
there first is something known which is not knowledge but is 
the cause, or occasion or at least the antecendent of knowledge ; 
this being known, then the knowledge itself may be known. 


On this question of the original immediately given data, 
varieties of the sense-datum theory are widely influential. In 
the opinion of its exponents we never know anything as it is. 
What is immediately given is distinct from any physically 
external object. It is neither an independent object, nor yet is 
it a simple act of awareness. Rather it is some object in amalga- 
mation with an act of sensing. Such data then are neither totally 
external nor totally internal. Hence, from such data one must 
pass, whether by animal inference or spontaneous sentiment or 
natural belief, to psychic and to physical objects. Or if one 
does not care to try inference, one may simply postulate, as does 
Quine, that physical objects have no more epistemological 
footing than the gods of Homer. Both sorts of entities are for 
him merely cultural posits.° In Quine’s expression, the myth 
of physical objects is epistemologically superior to most in that 
it has pragmatically proved more efficacious than other myths 
as a device for working a manageable structure into the flux of 
sense experiences. An odd emotional type of mystique seems 
to be implied in Quine’s remark that statements about physical 
objects are felt to have a sharper empirical reference than highly 
theoretical statements of logic or physics or ontology." In any 


*G. Phelan, “ Verum Sequitur Esse Rerum,” Mediaeval Studies, II (1941) 
15. 

*W. Quine, “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” The Philosophical Review, 
LX (1951) 41. 

*W. Quine, ibid. 
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event, for Quine and many other influential nominalists the 
immediate data, what is immediately given is a continuing 
barrage of sensory stimulation, and these sense experiences, not 
sensible physical objects, are what is primarily and immediately 
known. The existence of things is then a pragmatic posit. I 
think it just to call it mythological rather than ontological. In 
a different manner but to the same point of existence Hans 
Reichenbach states with unequivocal clarity: “ We have no 
conclusive evidence that there is a physical world, and we have 
no absolutely conclusive evidence either that we exist.” * 

Regarding this matter of the immediate data, one of the 
truly brilliant and most-delightful-to-read of the British analysts 
points out that the only incorrigible or indubitable cognition 
possible to any human consists in using a sentence such as “ this 
is green” merely to designate a present sense-datum. For this 
empiricist, Alfred Ayer, in such a basic incorrigible sentence, 
no proposition is being asserted about material things but only 
about sense-data. Nor is any proposition being asserted to the 
truth of which any further evidence would be relevant.’ 

We might profitably wonder how it is that if one cannot 
directly be aware of any physical existent as it is, but only of 
“some twisted distortion ” resulting from one really knows not 
what, if from anything—how one is supposed to be immediately 
aware of a sense datum as it really is. Why could not one as 
well have grasped a primary existent in this direct way? 

Whether the immediately and directly given is held to be 
present sense-data as with certain types of empiricism or to be 
some type of cogito as with the rationalists, the net effect so far 
as knowing actual existence is the same, to wit, such knowledge 
is impossible. And where existence is extinguished as an in- 
telligibility, an existential metaphysics is, therefore, likewise 


*H. Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy (Berkeley, 1951) 
p. 268. 
* A. Ayer, Foundations of Bmpirical Knowledge (London, 1947) p. 83. 
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extinguished. Because Cartesian metaphysics claimed to deal 
with the highest abstractions or deepest insights into real being 
as though they were not abstractive insights but simply clear 
and distinct idea-objects, such metaphysics became an empty, 
barren, deductive parody of an existential metaphysics. Because 
ideas became for Descartes essential objects of knowledge rather 
than formal signs of existent being, such an empty rationalistic 
metaphysics was and is a proper target for discrediting. It was 
this rationalistic travesty of metaphysics which Kant mistook 
for metaphysics itself. And I might add that whereas Kant 
or anyone would have an easy time destroying a shabby imitation 
of metaphysics, a valid metaphysics has no non-metaphysical 
criterion of its truth. No critique in the Kantian sense is pos- 
sible for the very basic reason which Aristotle pointed out, - 
namely that the intellect knows that the intellect cannot be used 
should one attempt the impossible task of demonstrating that 
the intellect can know truth. What is being demonstrated never 
appears as a part of the demonstration. What other power would 
one use to try to demonstrate that the intellect can know being. 
And what else than being is there to know? But if rationalism 
was rightly berated by empiricists for starting with the cogito, 
what must be said of that type of empiricist approach to knowl- 
edge which starts with phenomenal sense data as the immediately 
given? I submit that this is as idealistic in method as is the 
cogito. Whether the object directly known is an idea or present 
sense-data you have some form of idealism. 

A large number of sincere philosophers are seeking to promote 
philosophical unity by providing what they consider an irre- 
futable answer to the nominalistic skepticism of many types of 
empiricism. These sincere people seek an agreeable start with 
the nominalist in order to lead him cogently to other positions. 
I fear that these philosophical missionaries have been consumed 
by the objects of their solicitude. Descartes himself was one 
of the founders of this missionary endeavor, for his problem was 
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to find some knowledge so primary and therefore so indubitable 
that it would reject the universal skepticism of Montaigne, for 
whom doubting was the supreme property of wisdom. While 
the cogito was for Descartes the first truth of existence, it was 
not first as a Kantian condition of the possibility of other truths. 
It was the condition of all other judgments of existence only in 
this wise—that the cogito accompanies all other judgments 
which, therefore, presuppose the cogito. 

However, our point here is that since the existence of things 
was not primary, Cartesians attempted and are still attempting, 
unsuccessfully, to prove it. It is a curious sight to see many in 
the scholastic and Louvain tradition striving to refute nominal- 
istic skepticism by rooting their philosophy in what is assumed 
to be an immediate, intuitive, experiential perception of the 
soul by itself. Efforts are made to fortify this “ cogito-tive ” 
approach by calling it a Thomistic position. I suggest that it is 
Thomistic far more by aspiration than by inspiration. For in 
point of historical fact, according to the philosophical analysis 
by St. Thomas, the human person only knows the acts and 
powers of his soul by an explicit reflection and only to the extent 
that the acts are specified by their proper objects and in so far 
as the powers are specified by their acts. The soul is never 
actual to itself as is the angel who is actually intelligible. Hence 
it is not except by an explicit reflection upon its act that the 
intellect becomes conscious explicitly of the existence of the 
thinking subject.*° 

Consequently and most importantly, for St. Thomas the re- 
flexive mediate knowledge of the existence or of the essence of 
the soul in no way justifies or conditions our conviction about 
the existence of the external world. Hence the existential meta- 
physics of St. Thomas himself, I do not say of all so-called 
Thomists, is not to be linked to the arid Cartesian metaphysics 


°° De Ver., X, 8; q. X, a. 9, c; In II De Anima, 6, n. 308. 
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which is the indefensible prototype of the targets scored by con- 
temporary anti-metaphysical thought. 

It seems to me that there is another, and this a non-defensive, 
reaction to nominalistic skepticism. All varieties of the Car- 
tesian-type reproach to skepticism begin by agreeing with the 
nominalistic empiricist that the primary, immediate, uncon- 
aitioned evidence is not the independent existence of physical 
objects but rather that it is some awareness, which for the 
empiricist is of sense data and which for the rationalist is of 
intellection or thinking. On the contrary, I submit that the 
primary evidence, the indubitable datum, is the existence of 
material things. The intellectual knowledge that bodies exist 
is our’s because we sense things. A human person knows im- 
mediately, primarily and directly by his intellect that what he 
is perceiving by sense actually exists. Neither sense, nor in- 
tellect knows the existence of the external world; it is a man 
who knows it through both intellect and sense.** In this way 
and in no other way do we directly know the perceived data 
as beings, that is, our direct knowledge of these beings includes 
an intuitive experience of their acts of existing.” Such knowl- 
edge of the existence of the external world is, then, not derived 
from any more immediately known being or mode of being.”* 

Our knowledge of the existence of the external world is a 
primary, immediate, unconditioned evidence, subordinate in no 
way to any other knowledge. According to Copi, philosophies 

11 De Ver., II, 6, ad 3. 

* E. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 1949) p. 207. 

** For a detailed analysis of basic differences between many sometimes 
designated as Thomists and St. Thomas himself on this point, see E. Gilson, 
Réalisme Thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance (Paris, 1947). Three 
recent essays which explore this point might be profitably consulted. 
They are to be found in An Etienne Gilson Tribute, ed. C. O'Neil (Mil- 
waukee, 1959): (1) R. Henle, “ A Phenomendogical Approach to Realism,” 
pp. 68-85; (2) R. Schmidt, “The Evidence Grounding Judgments of 


Existence,” pp. 228-244; (3) L. Thro, “ Presuppositions and Realism,” pp. 
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“which simply assume their primitive to be unconditionally 
primitive must be recognized as varieties of dogmatism.” * I 
agree that those philosophies which assume or postulate their 
primitives are dogmatisms. And I would add that even where 
the primitives are not assumed or postulated but rather are 
seen and grasped through their intrinsic evidence for an intel- 
lectual and sensitive being—even there one is in the presence 
of a variety of dogmatism. For dogmatism is “ the philosophical 
attitude of those who maintain that some propositions are not 
merely probable, or practically certain, but unconditionally true, 
provided only we agree on the meaning of their terms and are 
able to understand them.” ** But the dogmatism I propose is no 
assumptive or postulational one. For a postulate is some propo- 
sition accepted as true when it is neither self-evident nor demon- 
strable. The intrinsic evidence of sensation to a man using his 
intellect is the primitive evidence that beings exist. There is no 
postulate here. All the evidence is on the side of existence. 
There neither is nor can there be any evidence that there are 
no things. 

Once this fact is grasped intellectually—that there is an 
external world—one is in possession of a primary knowledge, a 
knowledge of actually existing being. Such is the necessary 
starting point for a realistic rather than an idealistic-type 
empiricism. As a starting-point, it is the beginning, the prin- 
cipium or principle of all other knowledge, it is the absolutely 
first principle of all subsequent knowledge, of all derived prin- 
ciples, of metaphysics itself. Moreover, so absolutely is it first 
that, as one eminently realistic empiricist insists, namely St. 
Thomas Aquinas, it is necessary to resolve, analogically, abso- 
lutely everything we can possibly make a judgment about into 

** I. Copi, “ Further Remarks on Definition and Analysis,” Philosophical 


Studies, VII (1956) 22 
** E. Gilson, Dogmatism and Tolerance (New Brunswick, N. J., 1952) p. 1. 
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actually experienced existent sensible being.** It shows his- 
torical and textual deficiency when some philosophers refuse to 
disengage Thomistic existentialism from their supposedly uni- 
versal rationalistic target. I fully agree with Alan Gewirth 
when he points out that, whatever be the outcome of the current 
logical and ethical inquiries about being or existence, “ there is 
also a need for a more direct philosophical analysis of problems 
of existence in terms of existing things themselves as against 
their refraction in men’s linguistic or moral conduct.” *" 

Such a philosophical analysis of problems of existence in 
terms of existents themselves is impossible, of course, when there 
is either an agnostic, or a skeptical, or an assumptive attitude 
toward real existents. For if it is not known that there are 
existents, no postulate can found philosophical knowledge. Con- 
sequently, the first step in the realistic empiricist’s reaction to 
nominalistic skepticism is to restate, to monstrate (not demon- 
strate) the intrinsic evidence of sensation. If that monstration 
is accepted, skepticism as well as agnosticism as well as “ posit- 
ism ” are henceforth impossible, at least regarding the absolutely 
primitive certainty. 

But nominalism would still be possible. And this possibility 
brings us to the second problem central to the resolution of the 
nominalist-realist controversy, namely the existence or non- 
existence of such a constitutive factor of really existing beings 
as a nature or essence. 

I agree with both the nominalist and the Platonic realist that 
the position of the other is untenable, but my reasons why each 
is untenable do not wholly coincide with those of either of the 
extremes in the debate. 

According to the realist-called-Platonist a distinction is to be 


16“ |. quia primum principium cognitionis est sensus, oportet ad sensum 
quodamodo resolvere omnia de quibus judicamus.” De Ver., XII, 3 ad 2. 

17 A. Gewirth, “ Aristotle’s Doctrine of Being,” The Philosophical Review, 
LXII (1953) 577. 
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made between, on the one hand, the proposition in what Alonzo 
Church terms the traditional sense, that is, the declarative sen- 
tence along with its meaning and, on the other hand, the propo- 
sition in the abstract sense, namely, the objective content or 
the meaning taken apart from the sentence as a purely syn- 
tactical entity in abstraction from its meaning. The proposition 
in the abstract sense is the meaning, which meaning is capable 
of being the common property of many sentences, and is there- 
fore a universal.” 


Moreover, because such a realist employs general terms as 
logical instruments and because he sees one concrete object as 
resembling another, he feels that such abilities would be inex- 
plicable unless there were universals as objects of knowledge. 
One gives the names Jim and Joe to two beings distinct as 
individuals, and one also says that both are men. If “ man” is 
predicated in equal truth of Jim and Joe, the Platonic realist 
feels there must be an element common to both and that element 
should be as real as their factors of individual difference. But 
if human nature is entirely in each individual man, it yet seems 
common to all men. 

The objection has been and can be made that if human nature 
is only partially present in Joe and in Jim, then neither Joe 
nor Jim may truly be called a man. And if human nature is 
completely present in Joe, it cannot at all be present in Jim 
or in any other existent. Hence, if human nature is neither 
partially nor totally in either, it cannot be something. It must 
be nothing. In short, the common objection of nominalism to 

** A. Church, “ Propositions and Sentences,” The Problem of Universals 
(Notre Dame, 1956) pp. 1-13. This valuable little book also contains a 
chapter by N. Goodman and one by I. Bochenski, each of whom will be 
referred to later. The book consists of papers given at the Aquinas Sym- 
posium in March 1956 at the University of Notre Dame. Two reviews of 
this book, each interesting from a different aspect, are (1) by J. J. Doyle 


in THe New ScCHOLASTICISM, XXXI (1957) 583-6, amd (2) that by 
M. Lazerowitz in The Philosophical Review, LXVIII (1958) 421-4. 
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Platonic realism is that if some universal is actually outside 
the mind, realized in things, it has either to be one—and then 
it cannot be understood how it is pluralized in individuals; or 
it is many—and then cannot be understood how it is one uni- 
versal essence. 

One popular alternative to the ultra-realistic position is the 
nominalistic attitude that universal words neither designate any 
universal entities either actually or potentially or virtually in 
posited things, nor do they designate any universal entities 
existing in their own right.” In a logic which places every 
factor of universality in the position of predicates or functions, 
only singulars retain the position of arguments. All universal 
words plus all relational words then belong to the function part 
of the argument-function schema. Where, for the ultra-realist, 
that part of a proposition called argument designates singulars 
and that part of a proposition called function designates a real 
entitative universal or relation, the nominalist maintains that 
syncategorematic terms like “if-then,” “up,” “or,” “ and,” 
ete., are as properly function terms as categorematic terms, that 
is relational words and universal words such as “ house,” 
“man,” “ green,” “ brother of,” ete. And the conclusion drawn 
is that, if there is nothing extra-mental corresponding to those 
function terms which are syncategorematic, it is an untenable 
option to hold that there will be anything extra-mental signified 
by the function terms which are categorematic. In short, no 
function term is to be taken as naming or designating any 
extra-linguistic entity regardless of whether the function word 
is syneategorematic or categorematic. 


** W. Quine, “On Universals,” Journal of Symbolic Logic, XII (1947) 
74, and Quine, “ Reification of Universals,” From A Logical Point of 
View, ed. cit., pp. 116, 127-9. N. Goodman’s influential nominalism requires 
that whatever be admitted as an entity be construed as an individual, and 
that nothing be construed as a class because, for Goodman, two different 
entities cannot be made up of the same entities. See Goodman, “ A World 
of Individuals,” The Problem of Universals, ed. cit., ch. 2, pp. 17-9. 
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Quine’s use of the theory of reference serves to illuminate 
the position under discussion. According to this theory, what- 
ever proposition involves an argument-function structure may 
have both parts of the proposition as meaningful, but the propo- 
sition as a whole asserts the existence only of the arguments 
and not of the function. The analysis of a proposition into a 
function and its arguments does at least two things: first, it 
discriminates bare particulars from every descriptive attribute 
and, secondly, the assertion of the proposition engages one 
merely in asserting the existence of the bare particulars or 
simple z’s and not in the least in the assertion of existence for 
any descriptive attributes. Descriptive factors are analyzed out 
of the argument pole and assigned to the function pole where 
they are meaningful in context, but they designate or refer to 
no real entities. Hence, all categorematic terms like relations 
and universals are to be treated as if they were syncategorematic 
terms such as “up,” “ if-then,” the suffix “-ness” ete., which 
are meaningful in context, yet name, refer to, or designate 
nothing extra-linguistic. 

It seems that the logical paraphernalia in the nominalist 
position are sequential to an at least implicit ontological position, 
namely that there are no factors in things such as natures. This 
is clear from the fact that when the argument variables are 
quantified, it is assumed that they refer to extra-linguistic 
entities which are atomic individuals having nothing in common, 
empty of structure, completely denatured. And yet, surpris- 
ingly, for the nominalist “The words ‘ houses,’ ‘ roses,’ and 
‘sunsets’ are true of sundry individual entities which are 
houses and roses and sunsets, and the word ‘red’ or ‘red 
object’ is true of each of sundry individual entities which are 
red houses, red roses, red sunsets.” *° The inescapable question, 
which neither Abelard nor William of Ockham, nor any current 


*°W. Quine, “On What There Is,” From a Logical Point of View, ed. cit., 
p. 10, (Italics mine). 
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nominalist has answered adequately is: precisely how can the 
word “rose” logically designate or refer to sundry individual 
entities each of which is an atomic individual posited as having 
nothing in common with the others. Why are they given the 
same name, and why is it said to be true of each of them? For 
those for whom the existence of things is a mythological posit 
but not rationally knowable the likenesses of such mythical 
things can at best be no more than a pragmatic posit. Such 
posited and mythical likenesses cannot even be experienced; 
they are merely posited pragmatically to systematize experience. 
Thus they are no more rationally knowable than the posited 
existents. A philosophy which has no reality to analyze applies 
the classical term “ philosophy ” to linguistic analysis, but then 
the term “ philosophy,” like all terms, designates nothing. 


It should be made eminently clear, however, that a realistic 
empiricist agrees with the nominalist when the nominalist main- 
tains that there is not “any entity whatever, individual or 
otherwise, which is named by the word ‘ redness,’ nor, for that 
matter, by the word ‘ household,’ ‘ rosehood ’ or ‘ sunsethood.’ ” 
In further exemplification, the nominalist rightly insists that 
for the general term “ horse” there is no named or designated 
entity, no abstract property, horse.** The realistic empiricist 
would have not the slightest difficulty in agreeing completely 
that there is no such independent, abstract entity. 

Moreover, when the nominalist verbally states that “ there 
are many denoted entities,’—for example, “ many horses,” * 
the realistic empiricist will gladly and agreeably intone “ Amen ” 
to that obvious but not trivial deference paid to real horses. 
He will do the same when the nominalist says, “‘ one may admit 
that there are real houses, roses and sunsets.”” And that “‘ The 

Ibid. 

*27W. Quine, “ Designation and Existence,” Readings in Philosophical 


Analysis (New York, 1949) p. 47. 
Ibid. 
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words ‘ houses,’ ‘ roses’ and ‘ sunset’ are true of sundry indi- 
vidual entities which are houses, and roses and sunsets. . . .” ** 


And yet the realistic empiricist cannot fail to be puzzled at 
what seems to be an inconsisteney of the nominalist, for the 
nominalist claims that terms like roses and houses are of the 
same order as syncategorematic elements like “ if,” the suffix 
“ness,” and “or,” ete. How can he consistently claim then 
that roses as a term designates and is true of real individual 
entities? Should he not, as Veatch wisely suggests, either say 
that the suffix “-ness ” designates and is true of real individual 
entities or that words of the same order like “ roses” do not 
designate or refer to any extra-linguistic entity whatever, indi- 
vidual or otherwise? But he states exactly the opposite of each of 
these statements and therein lies one aspect of his inconsistency.” 


A second aspect of inconsistency is the easy ascription of the 
entitative character of real to “ roses,” “ horses,” etc. What 
enters some nominalists’ philosophy as a plurality of mytho- 
logical posits cannot undergo some undemonstrated verbal 
alchemy and blossom forth in ontological splendor. Philosophers 
of a type have been striving unsuccessfully for centuries to 
extort real existence out of essences, even out of concepts. It 
is no more successful when the attempt is made from subjective 
sense-data. 

A third aspect of inconsistency is revealed when the nominal- 
ist admits that there are real houses, roses, and sunsets, but 
denies that “except as a popular and misleading manner of 
speaking, they have anything in common.” ** If he only means 
they have nothing in common such as a common entity in which 
they share, the realistic empiricist would agree. If he means 

* W. Quine, “On What There Is,” From A Logical Point of View, ed. 
cit., p. 10. (Italics mine). 

**H. Veatch, Realism and Nominalism Revisited (Milwaukee, 1954) 


p. 65, n. 31. 
**W. Quine, op. cit., p. 10. 
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that they have nothing in any way common, for example not 
even the individual possession of the same type of individual 
nature, we would disagree. And he does mean all these together ; 
he means absolutely, unconditionally, nothing in common in 
any way whatsoever. If it is said that common names are 
ascribed to individual entities, each of which is a denatured z 
only because of similar sense experiences, the question must 
be asked what can be the relation of sense experiences to merely 
mythical posits and why should some sense experiences be 
similar and some dissimilar. This is a basic and an extra- 
linguistic problem. 

Let us now turn to the position of the realistic empiricist 
when confronted with this basic problem. He has as his primary 
intellectual evidence the known, rather than posited or believed 
or inferred, fact that material things exist. It is part of his 
immediate intellectual evidence that these material things exist 
diversely, that is, that they are multiple. They exercise their 
existence in different locations, at different times, in different 
ways, with different durations. While each one exists, it exists 
in a limited way; and it operates in a limited way. No one 
material existent can do everything that every other material 
existent can do. In a simple example, the apple tree is limited 
to producing apples; it cannot produce oranges; nor can the 
orange tree produce apples ; human beings do not generate whales, 
nor vice-versa. Mutually independent existents possess and 
exercise their acts of existence in diversely limited ways. But 
nothing can be the principle of its own limitation; existence, 
which is here, there and everywhere in limited ways, existence 
cannot diversify itself. We see, however, that existence is 
diversified. Hence, we see that there is a factor, intrinsic to each 
limited existent, by which that act of existence is determined, 
restricted, limited. Existence is limited by something other than 
itself; otherwise it would never be limited, and there would 
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never be the evident plurality of existent material things. This 
intrinsic factor or principle of limitation on existence is what 
the realistic empiricist means by a nature or an essence. 

To elaborate, since each material existent is seen to have its 
own limited existence, its own duration, its own operations, 
it is clear that its existence would not be its, that is individually 
limited, unless that being had its own intrinsic individual prin- 
ciple of limitation, that is, its own individual nature. Each 
finite material being is composed of its own act of existing and 
its own individual nature. No finite reality is possible without 
those two principles of different orders—this nature and this 
act of existing—present in combination. In short, this or that 
act of existence cannot be produced except as limited.** The 
only infinite, unlimited existent is God. 

When the realistic empiricist grasps the fact that finite being 
cannot be without involving a limiting nature or essence, he 
also should recognize that the individual limiting nature simply 
has no reality of its own apart from that act of existence in 
which it exercises its limiting causality and which is other than 
the nature. But not other as another existing reality, for neither 
the nature nor the act of existing are existing realities, much 
less two res or things. The fact is that this or that limiting 
principle, nature, or essence has not a shred of existence other 
than this or that act of existence which it limits. This nature 
or essence provides the positive formal limitation to its own 
act of existence, even though this nature receives all its reality 
and actuality from this act of existence which it limits or deter- 
mines.** Outside of this, it has not the slightest reality or 
actuality. For after all, what could actually exist except an 
Unlimited Existent and limited existents? Hence no limiting 
nature has any being of its own. 


** De Ver., XXVII, 1 and 3; and De Caritate, 1, ad 13. For a full and 
superb commentary on these points, see J. Owens, C. Ss. R., “ The Intelligi- 
bility of Being,” Gregorianum, XXXVI (1955) 186. 

* J. Owens, C. Ss. R., art, cit., 187. 
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Unfortunately, however, not a few who abhor Platonic realism 
and call themselves Thomists conceive the nature or essence as 
ares or athing. Cajetan, who until very recently ** was thought 
to be an accurate commentator on the realistic empiricism of 
St. Thomas, is in this eategory.*° Many moderns whose works 
are read for enlightenment on the non-Platonic type of realism 
must nevertheless be placed at various degrees within the 
Platonic category. There is an often unsuspected but extremely 
radical diversity among those whom some erroneously lump 
together under what they consider is a univocal term—scho- 
lastics. This term covers some whom I would suggest are 
Platonic realists. For them the nature or essence is envisaged 
as some positive entity, some reality, somehow intermediate 
between existence and nothing.** But for the realistic empiricist, 
as I have noted, the limiting principle or individual nature of 
this material existent is other than the act of existing it limits, - 
yet it has no being or actual existence other than the actual act 
of existence it limits. The whole actuality of this nature comes 
to it from the act of existence which it receives and at the same 
time limits. But prior to the combination and reciprocal 
causality of this nature and this act of existence, neither of 
these two principles was present, as such, in the universe— 
neither by temporal nor by natural priority. 

If these points be true, they mean among other things that 
there exists no nature, for example, of mankind, in which 
numerically distinct men participate, but rather that each man 
is his own individual human nature. The natures or essences 
of things exist in reality only as individuals. They are made 
universal only by the operation of the intellect. Precisely here 

** E. Gilson, “ Cajetan et l’Existence,” Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, XV 
(1953) 267-286. 

*° Cajetan, In de Ente et Essentia, ed. P. Laurent, cap. V, n. 102. 

"Cf. A. Little, The Platonic Heritage of Thomism (Dublin, 1951) p. 213, 


and J. Gredt, Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomisticae (Freiburg, 
1937) II, 105. 
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is where some ultra-realist object. It is felt that if individual 
natures are made universal only by the intellect, then the uni- 
versals in the intellect become “ merely fictions ” * and that all 
knowledge built on them would be fictional. To avoid this it 
is felt that the nature outside the mind must be in itself common 
and not individual, so that the extra-mental real nature will 
then correspond to our knowledge of it. For ultra-realists such 
a common nature considered as naturally prior to individuality, 
to plurality and, to actual universality, is the per se first object 
of the intellect. 

But for the realistic empiricist the first object of the intellect 
is a nature as existing in an individual being. This involves a 
nature or principle of limitation and its relation to its act of 
existence. Why? Because the nature, as we noted, has no being, 
and therefore no intelligibility considered by itself. By itself 
it is nothing. Apart from its existential act, real or intentional, 
the nature is not a being.** The consequence of this is that the 
nature of any material being cannot be truly and completely 
known except it be known as existing in this or that singular 
being whose principle of limitation it is. To achieve this knowl- 
edge we must intellectually see the nature existing in the sensible 
singular by the combined powers of intellect and intellectualized 
senses. 

It would be historically interesting to some Platonic moderns 
who call themselves Thomists to realize that St. Thomas, whose 
philosophical insight is so instructive for them on other points, 
insists that the first object of the intellect is a nature which is 
positively one by reason of its singular act of existence, apart 
from which it is nothing.** For him, the nature cannot be 


** Duns Scotus, Quaest. in Meta., VII, q. 13, n. 10 ed. Vives, vol. V1. 
p. 410b. 

** J. Owens, C. Ss. R., art. cit., 181. 

* Summa Theol., I, 84, 7. 
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grasped unless its relation to the act of existing, by which the 
nature is intelligible, is also grasped.* 

Of course one may by a subsequent act consider a nature 
as if it were unrelated to the act of existence, but this is an 
artificial abstract unreal situation for a nature, because every 
essence or nature is always related to its act of existence. When 
there is no real relation to an act of existence, there is no longer 
any nature. So because essence and existence are distinct but 
never separated in reality, abstraction and judgment are never 
separated in the mind.** Both operations are necessary to 
achieve the nature as existing in an individual being. 


Once those aspects of the realistic empiricist’s position are 
clear, the problem arises of what, if anything, is designated in 
extra-linguistic reality by his predicating man of Jim and of 
Joe. For the individual limiting principle of each being is its 
own and incommunicable to any other. This is so within each 
species as well as with individuals of diverse species. This 
orange tree z is its own unique individual essence or formal 
principle of limitation; this other orange tree y is its own indi- 
vidual nature, and so for every other orange tree. There are 
just as many individual natures of what we call orange trees as 
there are actually existing orange trees. No more, no less. Each 
of these factors of limitation is numerically distinct from each 
of the others. The same is true for each being we call human. 
Jim’s personal essence or nature is not that of Joe; it is 
ontologically and numerically distinct just as Jim’s act of 
existence is distinct from Joe’s. But we are not saying and 
meaning the same as Quine when he says they have nothing in 
common. Yet in what sense could they have anything in com- 
mon? Certainly they cannot share the same act of existence, or 
they would not be two. Certainly, because they evidently are 


** De Ente et Hssentia, Proem., ed. Roland-Gosselin (Paris, 1948) p. 1. 
** E. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 1949) pp. 203-204. 
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two existents, each act of existence must be limited by its own 
intrinsic formal determination or nature—otherwise it would 
be unlimited. Now entitative potency, essence, and entitative 
act, existence, are the component principles of any finite existent. 
Each factor is incommunicable. Neither can any accident be 
numerically common to Jim and Joe, for the esse of each 
accident is but the esse of that existent in which it is. If Jim 
and Joe have absolutely nothing in common in any of the ways 
we have just indicated, perhaps there is some further mode of 
community according to which each is called man. If there is 
not, then there is no ontological justification for the predication 
of common terms, and the nominalist would be correct—and 
neither he nor anyone should henceforth use any one term for 
any two things, except perhaps in a completely equivocal way. 

It seems there are ontological roots for univocal and for ana- 
logical predications. Our example of Joe and Jim will stand 
for all univocal predications. To show why I say Joe is a man 
and Jim is a man, I must first show why I say Joe is a man. 
We have seen how we know that this existent, whom later we 
will call a man, possesses an intrinsic factor by which its exist- 
ence and operation is limited, namely an individual nature or 
essence. But to know what is the innermost constitution of this 
nature is another matter. There is no automatic agent-intellect 
radar, or X-ray, by which the mind merely turns through the 
senses to the existent and at once perceives the nature in its 
profoundest depths. The work of intellectual insight or abstrac- 
tion involves complex effort. By the initial intellectual examina- 
tions or insights into the existent Joe we grasp first in a most 
indeterminate way, then more distinctly and more explicitly, 
the operations, properties and powers of this existent. By ob- 
serving his operations and the objects of his various operations 


we get to know the diversity of distinct powers or capacities of 
this being. We recognize this set of limited powers as belonging 
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to, and defining, his determinate nature. By going from a know] 
edge of specifically distinct objects to the acts by which such 
objects are achieved and by recognizing the impossibility of 
such acts without capacities or powers by which such acts are 
performed, one possesses sets of intelligible features which reside 
in, and make up, the nature. To the being whose nature I am 
gradually knowing more and more distinctly, I give the wholly 
artificially and optional term “‘ man.”’ And for economy I agree 
so to call any other being who exhibits the same kind of acts, 
powers and nature as I have seen to be present in Joe. Or I 
may have discovered the same kind of acts, powers and nature 
in two independent existents and then recognized that I should 
class these two together and call or designate each by the same 
term; by which term I meant the possession of the same kind 
of natures, limiting principles which were one and common 
only in that sense that they produced the same kind of acts 
and should therefore be said themselves to be the same kind of 
natures. The class or species “man” does not precede the 
knowledge. It is a purely logical being, an ens rationis. What 
exists are individual men, and it is they whose natures we know. 
The class or species “ man” designates or represents nothing 
actually or possibly existing in the natural world.*’ It is a 
second intention constructed subsequent to reason’s knowledge 
of natural things. 

Now the individual natures, to which the intention of uni- 
versality in the mind is added, are in things; but the intention 
or characteristic of universality —namely, that one and the 
same has a relation to many—this universality comes from the 
abstraction by the intellect of the nature considered apart from 
its singular, individualized conditions of existence.** But the 
nature itself to which “ to be abstracted ” or “ to be understood ” 


*7 In III Meta., 4, n. 574. 
5° Summa Theol., I, 85, 3 ad. 1. 
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happens, exists only in singular things.*® So the universals, as 
universals, are only in the mind. As an eminent realistic 
empiricist, St. Thomas Aquinas, insists: the natures themselves, 
to which universality is added in the mind, are in things. And 
for this reason, the common name signifying the natures them- 
selves are predicated of individuals.*° 

Thus we see the root ontological reasons permitting an intel- 
ligent predication of the term “ man ” of both Joe and Jim. And 
so for all things with other kinds of natures. Where a nominal- 
istic empiricist might say that he has similar sense experiences 
and calls these by the same word, and where one infers or posits 
physical objects but knows not why they seem to cause similar 
sense experiences, the realistic empiricist holds, for example, 
that you do not see green, but that you see this being by its green 
color, that you taste this being by its sweetness, that you feel 
this being by its hardness. In other words, that you are in 
cognitive contact with singular being by its properties and not 
just in contact with sense experiences, nor even merely with 
sensed qualities, but with individual entities, with real being. 
And that if there are similar sense experiences, and similar 


‘ it is because they are rooted in similar beings, in 


properties, * 
individuals which do the same kind of acts precisely and only 
because they exist in the same kind of determined or limited 
way, and they exist in this same kind of limited way only 
because they have the same kind of principle of limitation and 
operation, to wit, the same kind of nature or essence. In this 
fashion the realistic empiricist expresses the ontological roots 
of his predications about being. 


It would seems evident that the position one adopts in the 


Ibid., I, 85, 2 ad. 2. 

*° In III De Anima, 13, 378-380. 

*: I. Bochenski, O. P. reduces “ similarity in a certain respect” to what 
he calls partial identity or specific identity. See Bochenski, “ The Problem 
of Universals,” The Problem of Universals, ed. cit., pp. 50-4. 
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realist-nominalist controversy necessarily relates one either to 
a denial of metaphysics or to the development of an essentialist 
metaphysics or to the admission of one of the types of an 
existentialist metaphysics. If, with the ultra-realist, it is said 
that the per se object of our intellect is a common nature that 
is naturally prior to the individual, then to be is primarily to 
be an essence, and everything else, including existence, must be 
treated as subsequent modes or modifications or accidents of 
the essence. This is essentialism. But if the first object of 
kuman knowledge is not a form or essence, but a nature as it 
exists in the individual, with its very relation to existence, then 
existence is included in the primary object of human knowledge. 
Here an existentialist metaphysics is possible. For, since no 
finite or limiting nature or essence has any being of its own, 
its whole reality is due to that act of existence which actualizes 
it. Essence and existence are distinct but not separate principles 
of the existent. Consequently when one knows any aspect of 
finite being, he must know this being as something existing 
in a restricted way. Of course his knowledge grows more explicit 
and penetrating as it develops from this first primitive contact 
with finite material existents. There is a reciprocal causality of 
simple apprehension by which the limitation is at least vaguely 
grasped, and of judgment by which this act of existence is known 
and expressed. Finally if, for some nominalists, existence is 
not an intelligible act but merely a posit, and if merely posited 
physical objects have not even individual natures, obviously 
no scientific type of metaphysics is possible. 

The dogmatic objection is often urged against the realistic 
empiricist that there can be no knowledge which in any way 
transcends sensible experience. Now as I have indicated, not 
every dogmatism is objectionable. And it might even be asked 
whether even the most avid anti-dogmatist is not both specu- 
latively and practically a dogmatist. But it seems this dogmatic 
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objection to the realistic empiricist is neither self-evident nor 
demonstrable. It would be interesting to know how certain 
non-realistic or unrealistic empiricists can know that there can 
be no knowledge which in any way transcends sensible experi- 
ence.*? Wittgenstein, for whom the propositions of the natural 
sciences are the only true and significant propositions, empha- 
sizes the arbitrary nature of this empircist objection by re- 
marking that since a limit cannot be drawn for thinking because 
we should have to think what supposedly cannot be thought by 
thinking both sides of this limit, one can and must draw the 
limit only in language and then one will arbitrarily say that 
what lies on the other side of this linguistic limit will be simply 
nonsense.** It seems undeniable that the putative knowledge 
that there is no knowledge transcending the sensible would, in 
fact, be knowledge which in itself transcends sensible experience. 
When the realistic empiricist knows that there are existents 
and that each finite existent he experiences has some limiting 
principle or essence, he is not, by that fact, in the field of meta- 
physics. The fact that the immediate data are independent 
existents, and that they are determinately structured, is knowl- 
edge, however, which will protect the realistic empiricist from 
developing a variety of existential metaphysics which might 
well recognize the primacy of existence but refuse to recognize 
intelligible essences or natures. Moreover, this fact will protect 
him from developing the type of metaphysics which exorcises 
from being the very existence without which essence is abso- 
lutely nothing.** The sterile rationalistic and essentialist meta- 
physics is historical evidence that when you abolish existence 
as a primary intelligibility you thereby abolish essence as a real 
**R. Miller, C.S8.B., “The Empiricist’s Dilemma,” Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association XXX (1955) 160. 


“*L. Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophious (London, 1947) p. 27. 
** Quodl. II, 3. and ad. 2. 
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intelligible.** Finally, this fact prepares the realistic empiricist 
to develop a type of existential metaphysics which is rooted in 
empirically given concrete, sensible existence and which is 
derived therefrom by intellectual insight, by analogical abstrac- 
tive insight. The principle or beginning of metaphysical knowl- 
edge is in the senses, and it is in the senses, where we have 
direct contact with concrete existents, that metaphysical judg- 
ments are resolved mediately and indirectly,** their immediate 
and direct resolution being in the intellect’s grasp of the first 
principles of being. 

Our intention here has not been to derive explicit examples 
of metaphysical knowledge from sensible existents but to point 
out a tenable sense of empiricism from which a valid meta- 
physics is derivable, in contrast both toa nominalistic empiricism 
from which philosophical scepticism is inevitable and in contrast 
to an ultrarealism from which the essentialist varieties of 
metaphysics are derivable. 

By way of both example and conclusion I would like to outline 
briefly the metaphysical position of the realistic empiricist in 
one of the several areas where many anti-metaphysicians are, 
to an extent, in agreement with the existential metaphysics of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Anti-metaphysicians are curious to know 
what hinders anyone from agreeing with Kant that existence 
is not a predicate. For Kant, as for St. Thomas, existence is 
not a logical determination of a subject. The reason is con- 
siderably different in each case. For Kant, existence was a fact 
but not an intelligibility, and since existence could be grasped 
only in a reality which is the product of the mind, existence is 
merely a modality of judgment in no way determining the 
objects to which it is ascribed. For St. Thomas, the nature of 

**R. Miller, C.S.B., “The Ontological Argument in St. Anselm and 
Descartes,” The Modern Schoolman, XXXII (1955) 341-349, and XXXIII 


(1955) 31-38. 
** De Ver., XII, 3 ad 2. 
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no finite thing causes or contains its existence. Hence existence 
cannot be an essential determination. Now the existence of 
things is grasped through intellectual judgments. And since it 
is immediately evident that existence is a perfection, simply 
by contrasting, say, a dead lion and a living dog, one knows 
that it is this perfection which actuates the essence—, which 
essence is, as receiver, in potency to that existence which, as 
act, undergoes limitation by its essence. This act of existence 
is not a predicate as an essential determination since it is in no 
way necessary, but only in contingent, relation with its finite 
essence. Nor is existence a predicate as a predicamental acci- 
dent, for it does not inhere in a nature or subject which is prior 
in being to that accident. Yet existence is a predicate, and a 
principal predicate, because the act of existence adds to the 
nature it actuates a perfection prior and more basic than any 
essential constitutive factor. Existence, used simply or abso- 
lutely, signifies the act par excellence, the most eminent perfec- 
tion and one wholly outside the order of essence,*’ the one 
without which essence is nothing. With this act and perfection 
metaphysics is primarily concerned, whether it be in its many 
limited modes or in the Unique and Unlimited Source whose 
very name is Existence. 


St. John Fisher College, 
Rochester, New York. 


‘T In I Per. Herm., 5, n. 22. 


On Art and Morality 
by Yves R. Simont 


HERE is a common belief that if a work of art is genuine 
and—since we are concerned with fine arts—genuinely 
beautiful, it cannot be immoral. Correspondingly, many people 
assume that a work of art whose immorality is certain cannot 
be truly beautiful and cannot be a true work of fine art. It is 
easy to show that these opinions are false, but it is more difficult 
and more interesting to understand why they are so commonly 
held. To evidence their falsity we need only to remark that 
neither art as such nor beauty as such carries any guarantee of 
morality. A work of art is perfect when it fully conforms to 
its own rule which, as form of a thing, is foreign to human use. 
As to beauty, it has no necessary connection with morality, for 
the decisive reason that goodness and beauty are diverse aspects 
of being. This was best said by Aristotle when he remarked 
that there is truth and beauty, but not goodness, in mathematical 
entities.‘ The particular abstraction which defines mathematics 
cuts off the relation of its object to existence and thereby makes 
it incapable of goodness. Yet mathematical objects admit of 
beauty, and when the mathematicians of our times are asked 
why, among the many directions open to their research and 
construction, they reject some and retain others, it is often in 
terms of beauty that they vindicate their choices. 


¢ Eprror’s Note: Professor Simon died on May 11, 1961, after a long 
illness. This posthumously published paper is added to his long list of 
distinguished articles and books which, together with his outstanding 
success as a teacher, brought him the Association’s Cardinal Spellman- 
Aquinas Medal in 1958. R.I. P. 

To explain, let us consider such a mathematical entity as a figure of 
elementary geometry. Can a Euclidean triangle be realized, in other words, 
can it exist not only as object of thought but also as a thing in the real 
world? We surely can make triangles out of cardboard, metal or plastic, 
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In what sense can a work of art, which we assume to be 
genuine and beautiful, be described as immoral? Experience 
shows that many works, whose genuineness and beauty are not 
in question, embody a connivance, a complicity, with evil. In- 
ordinate desire, criminal ambition, pride, vengeance, and impiety 
are presented as things congenial in innumerable novels, plays, 
and poems which nonetheless fully deserve to be considered suc- 
cessful works of art and things of beauty. 

When a work of art is free from connivance with evil, is it 
still conceivable that it should raise a problem of morality? 
We assume that it is clean in itself: can a clean work of art be 
immoral in some way or ways? Indeed, problems of morality 
are raised by works of art whose cleanness is certain. These 
problems derive from the nature of the subjects treated by the 
artist. Such problems would not exist if human art were pure 
creativeness, independent of any preexistent data. To be sure, 
it is by accident that art imitates and expresses things that exist 
antecedently to the creative idea. In the last generations several 
trends in painting and sculpture have asserted paradoxically 
the independence of the artist. Such assertions of independence 
have been enhanced by new facilities at obtaining, when needed, 
duplication of natural appearances. ‘“‘ Photography,” Jean 
Cocteau said, “ has liberated drawing.” These strivings toward 
works that be less indebted to experience and more faithful to 
the ideal of creation may have so abusively ignored, at times, that 
by reason of conditions particular to the human understanding 
dependence upon preexistent data is a law of human art. What- 
ever the case may be, pure creativeness centered upon an object 
to be created, with no regard to any subject, expresses the meta- 
physical essence of art. An artist will always resent, as extrinsic 
to art, the necessity of dealing with subjects. But “ extrinsic ” 


but as soon as the triangle is realized it becomes a physical thing, and is 
no longer possessed of the mathematical condition. Triangles, which are 
gadgets used to draw right angles, can be purchased in office supply shops: 
these gadgets are good and desirable, but they are not mathematical. 
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does not mean unnecessary and does not mean unimportant. 
Even though the metaphysical essence of art is altogether con- 
cerned with an object to be created, the history of all arts, 
painting, sculpture and literature especially, abundantly demon- 
strates the significance of the subject in works of human artists. 
It is equally important to understand that, by its metaphysical 
essence, art tends to escape from the law of faithfulness to a 
subject and that, by reason of necessities foreign to art but 
essential to the human understanding, immense losses would 
be suffered if the role of the subject in human art were ignored 
or merely underrated. 

Such being the case, it is easy to understand that no matter 
how clean the treatment, how free from complicity with evil, 
problems of morality may result from the sheer fact that the 
subject is what it is. We would not, here, speak of an immoral 
work of art, for a work free from complicity with evil simply 
is not immoral. What may be immoral is the use which will 
be made of it in some cases, or in many, or in all but a few 
eases. The work itself is clean but its subject may be such as 
to be, for some or for many, a more or less direct invitation 
to improper use. Again, the problem does not concern the 
morality of the work of art in itself: it concerns a probability 
of wrong use. Among the things rightly honored in a museum, 
some could not be placed in a public garden, and many persons 
should be advised, if they care to take any advice, to keep away 
from literary works that others can enjoy without probability 


of bad use. 
* * * * 


By reflecting on the role of the subject in the concrete, as 
distinct from the intrinsic, morality of the works of art, we 
come to understand the ground of the persistent illusion that if 
a work is genuinely beautiful it cannot be immoral. Suppose 
that the subject is such as to stir inordinate desire. There is 
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complete freedom from complicity with evil, but the artist has 
pitifully failed to achieve beauty: nothing is offered to the 
spectator except a thing of such nature as to occasion improper 
indulgence. Suppose, now, that a similar subject is treated in 
equal freedom from complicity with evil but with such artistic 
success that the result is a thing of beauty. Thanks to the 
presence of beauty, two related achievements transform the 
moral] situation. (1) What is offered to the spectator comprises 
not only an object of lust but also a thing so foreign to lust that 
it is found abundantly in mathematical entities. (2) Moreover, 
beauty has the power to purify many things. It cannot purify 
a work of art in which complicity with evil is embodied. But 
granted that there is freedom from such complicity, many works 
of art, which might be impure by reason of their subjects, owe 
their purity to the power of beauty. The aesthetic eye enjoys 
a privilege of aloofness, a privilege directly opposed to whatever 
evil may be connected with desire. To describe aloofness as the 
privilege of the aesthetic eye is almost the same as to give a 
definition of beauty. Whatever is concerned with the good, 
the desirable (be aware, of course, that what is good and desir- 
able in some way, is not necessarily good and desirable in a 
moral sense: it may well be an object of inordinate appetite), 
tends toward the thing held desirable and good. Thus, a hungry 
organism, for which proteins, carbohydrates and fats are good 
at the present time is by no means inclined to keep away from 
these chemicals. But imagine that at the end of a generous 
banquet baskets of fruit artistically arranged are placed on the 
table: no guest would take anything, but all declare that these 
arrangements of shapes and colors are good to see. The eye 
opened to beauty is able and free to command aloofness. 


Committee on Social Thought, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A Thomistic Philosophy 
of History 


by Michael J. Buckley, S.J. 


EN HAVE always felt that their lives were conditioned 

by the actions of other men. No matter how far the 

curtain is lifted from the hidden past, human hopes, fears, joys 

and sins are seen to be explained and elaborated in terms of 
the activity of other human beings. 

As they have become more actively rational, men have at- 
tempted to reduce these individual, contingent, relational activi- 
ties to some universal intelligibility. If the human situation 
was to be interpreted in terms of cosmic forces whose effects 
alone could be experienced, then these terrible operative in- 
fluences were personalized in natural religions; myth explained 
their behavior as it interpreted their causality. In a more 
humanistic atmosphere, such as in that of ancient Greece, it 
was to be expected that the explanation would lay increasing 
responsibility upon human conduct for human affairs; and 
the great histories of this social culture bear witness to such 
progressive anthropocentric interpretations. Homer and Hesiod 
give way before Herodotus who in turn gives way to Thucydides 
and Polybius. Myth disappears first into history and finally 
beneath history. 

As men reached after meaning in their lives, it was natural 
that two types of historical writing should spring up. The first 
of these is often termed scientific history, analytical studies of 
particular periods that offer general laws about the actions of 
other men. Thucydides is the prime example of such an his- 
torian. Indeed, he wrote expressedly to offer such general laws 
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in virtue of which other men might predict the future if events 
should repeat themselves.’ 

The second type of history might be called meta-history. 
Here the historian is not content with the simple explanation 
of what took place on the human level, together with its factual 
causality and conditions. He is not satisfied with a simple quia 
exposition of the situation. Attempting to probe deeper, he 
asks a further question: why? Granted that the Athenians 
wanted to wipe out Melos, why was it allowed to happen ? 
Did such an event harm or hinder mankind in general? Such 
history reaches outside of the historical to find further causality. 
Such a history, consequently, has been, at least in its initial 
stages, religious.” The prime example of this type of history 
has always been St. Augustine, but its roots are far down into 
the earth of Sacred Scripture,’ and of the Hellenic tragic mind ‘ 
which traced the fall of any man to pride. This is the history 
of the propter quid, of the ultimate why within and outside of 
the historical process itself. 

For years afterwards, the treatment of Augustine was con- 
sidered standard in the western world. Man attempted to draw 


' History of the Peloponnesian War, Introduction. 

*W. Walsh, An Introduction to Philosophy of History (London, 1956) 
pp. 120-121. 

* The constant reminder to the Jews that they were the bearers of cosmic 
salvation gave their historical writings an eschatological orientation that 
dominates later Christian thinking. Cf. C. Dawson, Dynamics of World 
History (New York, 1956) p. 235 ff. 

* Beginnings of such an historical writing were evident in Herodotus. 
For this reason, it is difficult to understand the contention of R. Bultmann: 
“ The Greek historian does not raise the question of the meaning of history, 
and consequently a philosophy of history did not arise in Greece.” History 
and Eschatology (Edinburgh, 1957) p. 16. One must remember that the 
histories of Greece are not the only place to be investigated for a “ phi- 
losophy of history.” The Greek tragedies present in their interpretation 
of myths an active and sometimes quite detailed analysis of human history. 
Especially is this evident in the work of Aeschylus, Often myths were 
invented as hypotheses, but there was a definite attempt to explain the 
meaning of what happened in human life. 
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from history some justification of God’s way among men as 
well as salutary moral lessons for the instruction of the human 
conscience. The only other type of historical writing was 
positivistic, “just the facts, Mister,” as represented by the 
Bollandists of the Low Countries and Baronius at Rome. 


The great break occurred in the eighteenth century. In 1681 
the brilliant orator-bishop of Meaux, Bossuet, published his 
Discours sur Vhistotre universelle. Bossuet asserted that “ there 
is no human power that does not minister, whether it will or 
not, to other designs than its own. God only knows how to 
bring everything about to His own will.” *° A century later, 
a shrill mocking laugh echoed throughout the salons of Paris. 
Voltaire’s Essai sur les moeurs et l’esprit des nations appeared 
in the small French bookshops in 1765.° 


With Bossuet “ constantly in his mind,’ Voltaire set out to 
demolish once and for all the “ ancient palace of imposture.” * 
With a god who generated the world that he would retire 
from governing, Voltaire thought he had effectively eliminated 
the divine from human history. Man made other men better or 
worse. Man would progress from worse to better granted the 
elimination of the two terrible obstacles: dogmatic religions 
and wars. History then returned to the intra-historical writing 
of the pre-Christian world, now the richer by laws that relegated 
the propter quid history to superstition. Progress lay ahead of 
men inevitably, as the human fortunes passed out of the fog of 
the past centuries. The biographer of Voltaire, Condorcet, 
would write enthusiastically in 1793 that the perfectibility 
of man is absolutely indefinite and this process “‘ can never be 
retrogressive.” 

With Voltaire’s elimination of God from human history and 
the promise of inevitable progress given by human nature itself, 


*K. Lowith, Meaning in History (Chicago, 1949) p. 142. 
* Ibid., p. 104. * [bid., p. 105. * Ibid., pp. 92-93. 
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it was only a matter of a half a century until someone would 
reduce such determinant inevitability to definite internal laws 
and thus raise history to the level of philosophy. Germany 
gave Fichte, whose internal dialectic was perfected by Hegel 
and metamorphized by Marx; while France offered Comte and 
the three ages of the world. What was real for these men was 
becoming, process, the motion within human affairs. Men, cities, 
literature, religion—all were various aspects or phenomenal 
states of this process. You could deny God and transcendental 
realities, as did Comte and Marx; or you affirm them with 
Hegel, but merged within the process. It did not matter. In 
any case, trans-history is a dream, a myth. What is real is the 
ceaseless process. 

Without meaning outside of itself, human history can become 
matter for the perfect, speculative philosophy. Interior life- 
causes, a dialectic that stretches between contradictories to merge 
both into a third resolution, restless motion and determined 
progress—claiming to see all this, Hegel could hope to prove: 


What I have said thus provisionally, and what I shall have further to 
say, is, even in reference to our branch of science, not to be regarded 
as hypothetical, but as a summary view of the whole; the result of the 
investigation we are about to pursue; the result of which happens to be 
known to me, because I have traversed the entire field. It is only an 
inference from the history of the World, that its development has been 
a rational process; that the history in question has constituted a rational 
necessary course of the World-Spirit—that Spirit whose nature is 
always one and the same, but which unfolds this its one nature in the 
phenomena of the World’s existence. This must, as before stated, 
present itself as the ultimate result of history. 


Here is the last step in the development from Voltaire back 
to Valentinus. In the latter-day gnosticism of Hegel the god 
who generated the world is merged with it and gives variety 


*G. Hegel, The Philosophy of History, transl. J. Sibree. (New York, 
1956) p. 10. Italics mine. 
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within this world by necessary emanations whose dialectic 
structures the form or phenomena which this process takes. 
Once given such necessity within human operations, the phi- 
losophy of history is not only possible but demanded. This god 
who works his way in and through history has himself pointed 
out that he is not a hidden god—*“ that is, that he has given us 


to understand what He is; so that He is no longer a concealed 


or secret existence.” ?° 


Indeed Freedom itself, what Hegel calls the “ final cause 
of history,” ** is only possible when this union within substance 
of the divine and human is realized: 


Freedom can exist only where Individuality is recognized as having its 
positive and real existence in the Divine Being... .'” 


As it is not the brute, but only the man that thinks, he only—and only 
because he is a thinking being—has Freedom. His consciousness imports 
this, that the individual comprehends himself as a person, that is, 
recognizes itself in its single existence as possessing universality—as 
capable of abstraction from, and of surrending all specialty; and, 
therefore, as inherently infinite.** 


And so there is nothing but Spirit—and this Spirit is eternal 
becoming. But becoming is given an end toward which it is 


Ibid., p. 15. 

1 Ibid., p. 19. But Hegel’s freedom gives cold comfort: “Freedom is 
nothing but the recognition and adoption of such substantial objects as 
Right and Law, and the production of a reality that is accordant with 
them—the State.” Ibid., p. 59. It is not difficult to concur with Gilson’s 
statement: “These are really and truly murderous ideas, and all the blood 
for which they are responsible has not yet been shed. Yet they are the 
last word of Hegelianism and the necessary conclusion to a school which, 
confining reason to the sphere of pure science, enslaved philosophy to the 
blind tyranny of the will.” The Unity of Philosophical Experience (New 
York, 1948) p. 247. 

* Hegel, op. cit., p. 50. 

1* Ibid., p. 70. Compare the conclusion of Gilson in his study of the 
movement in modern philosophy, “ The failure of the metaphysicians flows 
from their unguarded use of a principle of unity present in the human 
mind.” Op. cit., p. 312. 
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tending: Spirit being conscious of itself. And this process is 
not only reality itself, but history. Hegel’s definition of history 
goes, “ History in general is therefore the development of Spirit 
in Time, as Nature is the development of the Idea in Space.” “ 
For indeed, “the very essence of Spirit is activity.” It 
waits only upon the master to give the final touch to such an 
order, to define the philosophy of history in terms of subject 
matter and in terms of object: 


This Good, this Reason, in its most concrete form, is God. God governs 
the world; the actual working out of his government—the carrying 
out of his plan—is the History of the World. This plan philosophy 
strives to comprehend; for only that which has been developed as the 


result of it possesses bona fide reality.** 


We are thus concerned exclusively with the Idea of Spirit, and in the 
History of the World regard everything as only its manifestation .. . 
Nothing in the past is lost for it, for the Idea is ever present; Spirit 
is immortal; with it there is no past, no future, but an essential now. 
This necessarily implies that the present form of Spirit comprehends 
within it all earlier steps. These have indeed unfolded themselves in 
succession independently; but what Spirit is it has always been essen- 
tially; distinctions are only the development of this essential nature . 
The grades which Spirit seems to have left behind it, it still edeneenee 
in the depths of its present.*" 


The philosophy of history is established, perfected in method 
and subject matter. As such Hegel was taught for a hundred 
and fifty years in the universities of Germany. The Germanic 
people to whom it was given to bring Spirit to fulfillment could 


** Ibid., p. 72. 

Ibid., p. 73. 

** Ibid., p. 36. Italics mine. 

1* Ibid., p. 79. These quotations have been taken from his Introduction. 
It is here that Hegel exhibited in as pure a form as possible the philosophy 
of history which he applied from the lectures that lasted from the winter 
of 1822-23 until the last year of his life, 1830-1831. In no other place 
does the brilliant and incisive thinking of the great German philosopher 
exhibit itself more strikingly. 
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not but tend to embrace a philosophy at once so clear and so 
promising. Bitterly, the German liberal, Curt Riess, would 
trace Goebbel’s concept of “ dying instead of living in a world 
not dominated by Germans ”’ back to the lecture halls of Jena, 
Nuremberg, Heidelberg, and Berlin.** Jaspers is wrong, and 
it is hard to see how he could think himself right, when he puts 
Hegel “ at the transition from faith to godlessness.”’** He is 
even more terribly wrong when he ranges the Christian phi- 
losophies of history from Augustine to Hegel.*® It is true that 
“Hegel believed himself loyal to the genius of Christianity 
by realizing the kingdom of God on earth,” as Lowith has 
maintained.** Further, Friedrich asserts that Hegel “ wanted 
to be a Christian philosopher. To the end of his life, he main- 
tained that he considered himself a Lutheran.” * This may be 
true. But de facto Maritain has hit the nail squarely on the 
head when he links Hegel with the primordial adversary of 
Christianity, gnosticism.** A man does not have to know he’ 
is of a particular school of thought to be such. 

Gnostic or Christian or downright pagan, Hegel has been 
considered the archetype of the philosopher of history. Outside 
of Germany, once the fashionableness of his thought died down, 
“the very notion of the philosophy of history was held in bad 
repute because of Hegel.” ** Croce and Comte would gain very 
few followers in a world which refused to admit the possibility 
of the very structures they were elaborating. Only the pragmatic 
dictates of apologetics as German liberal Lutheranism for Hegel 

** As quoted by F. Northrop in The Meeting of Hast and West. (New 
York, 1946) p. 213. 

* K. Jaspers, The Origin and Goal of History (New Haven, 1953) p. 244. 

cit., pp. 57-58. 
**C. Friedrich, “ Introduction to Dover Edition,” as in Hegel, op. cit., 
p. 3. 


** J. Maritain, On the Philosophy of History (New York, 1957) pp. 22-23. 
™ p. i. 
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and Mussolini’s fascism for Croce—could win them followers. 
The world of philosophy remained distant and skeptical. 


But it could not always remain so. Too much has happened 
in the last fifty years to allow western man the luxury of con- 
tinued skepticism. There have been too many changes within 
the history of the world, the many devastating wars, the fall 
of almost every European government, the freeing of the 
colonial states, the rise of Asia, the evolution of a world govern- 
ment. Men, caught in the midst of such change, finding the 
world of their adolescence so different from that of their child- 
hood, living out their adult life in a period in which each year 
brings total changes to literally millions of people, demand 
from the wise men of today a meaning behind this cataclysmic 
process. One of the young German philosophers, Gerhard 
Kriiger begins his essay, “‘ Die Geschichte im Denken der 
Gegenwart” with the admission that “ Today, history is our 
biggest problem.” *° 

Thomism has itself devoted very little attention to the prob- 
lem of history. It could hardly have been otherwise. The restora- 
tion of St. Thomas has occupied so much of the efforts of con- 
temporary Thomists, the defense of basic epistemological views 
as at Louvain, the justification of metaphysics in the light of 
positivistic thought, and the relationship between philosophy 
and science have occupied much of the past fifty years. This 
does not even mention the textual work done at Toronto. Fur- 
ther, the tradition of historical interpretation has never included 
much of St. Thomas. Its roots lie primarily in Seripture and 
in Augustinian philosophies.” 

It must be stated that this lack of attention to a philosophy 

** As quoted in Bultmann, op. cit., p. 1. 

*“ The classical tradition of Christian philosophy as represented by 
Thomism has never devoted much attention to the problem of history.” 


Dawson, op. cit., p. 234. Further Dawson traces Dante’s philosophy of 
history back to Augustine rather than Thomas. /bid., p. 280. 
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of history need not be. Contemporary thought has recognized 
this and even within the last few years, there have been some 
studies of the relationship between history and the Thomistic 
order of reality. 


MariTatin’s 


One of the most recent attempts to provide a philosophy of 
history within the Thomistic order of knowledge has been 
offered in Maritain’s On the Philosophy of History. In the first 
chapter of this book, Maritain locates a valid philosophy of 
history within the general framework of a philosophy of morals.”’ 
The subject matter of such a philosophy, he asserts, would be 
the general facts and factual relations within history itself: 


The data of history—I don’t refer to the recitation of the details of 
singular events, which is but a presupposed background, but to certain 
significant general facts and factual relations—may serve as matter 
for the philosopher of history, because history is capable of factual 
certitude.?® 


From these facts and factual relations, the philosopher of his- 
tory would first draw certain general laws by inductively ab- 
stracting them from this historical data and then justify these 
general laws by checking them with some philosophical truths 
established in other philosophical disciplines, such as the phi- 
losophy of man or metaphysics. 


Let us return now to the philosophy of history. Its objective content 
consists of universal objects of thought, which are either the typical 
features of a given historical age or some essential aspects of human 
history in general, and which are inductively abstracted from historical 
data. ... But in addition, these universal objects of thought must be 


** Maritain, op. cit., pp. 16-17, pp. 167-168. 

** Ibid., p. 6. He characterizes the subject matter of the philosophy of 
history in different manners in different places, e.g., “ The subject matter 
of the philosophy of history is the unrolling of time, the very succes- 
sion of time . . . And the formal object of the philosophy of history is 
the intelligible meaning, as far as it can be perceived, of the unrolling, 
of the evolution in question.” p. 35. 
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philosophically verified, i.e. checked with some philosophical truths 
previously acquired. Then we see that they involve some intelligible 
necessity founded in the nature of things and providing us with a 
raison d’étre. Induction and philosophical truths are and must be 
joined together in order to have the objective content of the philosophy 
of history.?* 


The object or purpose of such a philosophy would be to char- 
acterize and interpret history according to general aspects,*° 
that is that the philosophy of history would attempt to find out 
the meaning within certain historical movements. Deeply en- 
meshed in the methodology of such a philosophy would be con- 
jecture and hypothesis. Maritain argues that such procedure 
is not at variance with the scientific character of the discipline 
because in biology and psychology these same means are used 
and the disciplines are considered scientific. 


A final remark is that conjecture or hypothesis inevitably plays a great 
part in the philosophy of history. This knowledge is neither an absolute 
knowledge in the sense of Hegel nor a scientific knowledge in the sense 
of mathematics. But the fact that conjecture and hypothesis play 
a part in a discipline is not incompatible with the scientific character 
of this discipline. In biology or psychology we have a considerable 
amount of conjecture, and nevertheless they are sciences. Why not in 
philosophy? Why could not philosophy have the privilege of con- 
jecture and hypothesis? Why should it be condemned to deal only with 
absolute certainties? ** 


It is the contention of this paper that Maritain has failed to 


* Ibid., p. 9. Italics his. 

*°“ History can be characterized, interpreted or deciphered in a certain 
measure and as to certain general aspecte—to the extent to which we 
succeed in disclosing in it meanings or intelligible directions, and laws 
which enlighten events, without necessitating them.” IJbid., p. 32. Italics 
his. 

" Ibid., p. 18. 

“ And his [Augustine’s] City of God attempts to bring out the intelligible 
and, so to speak, trans-historical meaning of history, the intelligible 
meaning of the sequence or development of events in time. This is pre- 
cisely the general object of the philosophy of history.” Ibid., p. 2. Italics 
mine. 
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establish a philosophy of history on several counts. First, the 
first principles of his philosophy of history are defective; 
secondly, the methodology of his philosophy of history is proper 
to the physical sciences and not to philosophy as such; thirdly, 
his conclusions are not characterized by the necessary qualities 
of philosophy.” 

In order to proceed with the maximum amount of clearness, 
the terms that we are using should be accurately defined. By 
a philosophy here is meant, quite simply, or understanding of 
any given subject in terms of its causes and peculiar character- 
istics (per se attributa).** Such knowledge it not founded upon 
recondite research but upon the common, immediate experience 
of any man, e. g., aliquid movetur; est quod est; etc. In the 
subject matter of a philosophy are found certain laws whose 
necessity is seen either in themselves, e. g., the principle of 
non-contradiction, or in previous principles, e. g. causas per se 
ordinatas non in tnfinitum posse esse.** From these established 
principles, deductive inferences can be drawn which are as 


** One disagrees with Professor Maritain only with a great deal of initial 
hesitation. In his contribution to a growth of Thomistic wisdom within 
the United States he has been unsurpassed. His own deeply perceptive 
penetrations have given the world of philosophy such excellent works as 
The Degrees of Knowledge, Man and the State, Art and Scholasticiem, and 
Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. The disagreement that is here ex- 
pressed in no way equals the profound degree of respect which the author 
has for Professor Maritain. 

**“ Nam cognitio causarum alicujus generis est finis ad quem consideratio 
scientiae pertingit.” In Meta., Proemium. As what has been called hypo- 
thetical or experimental science did not figure among the scientiae for St. 
Thomas, the word scientia is used interchangeably with philosophia. 
Further, it is important to recall that the subject of a science is that whose 
causes and characteristics are being investigated: “Nam enim est sub- 
jectum in scientia, cujus causas et passiones quaerimus.” Ibid. 

*“ Principia cujuslibet scientiae vel sunt nota per se vel reducuntur 
ad notitiam superioris scientiae.” Summa Theol., I, 2 ad 1. As will be 
pointed out, the principles (the sources) of any philosophy also include 
all the existential data from which the philosopher has made his inductions 
and to which he returns in order to check his findings. These existential 
first principles are thus both the ground and the measure of philosophizing. 
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certain as the principles themselves. For example, from the 
immediately experienced rationality of man can be drawn the 
certain conclusion that his happiness must consist in the pos- 
session of truth. The method of each philosophical discipline 
will be somewhat particular to that discipline as its subject 
matter is particular to it. For following Aristotle, Thomas is 
insistent that there is not one set method for all philosophy, but 
that the subject matter will determine the type of method to 
be followed.*° 


From this type of knowledge that has been characterized as 
philosophical (cognitio per causas), the knowledge given in the 
physical sciences must be sharply distinguished. The “ scientific 
method ’”—experimentation, law, hypothesis, further experimen- 
tation—gives ultimately a different quality of knowledge. In 
the final stage at least of this type of knowledge, it is knowledge 
through hypotheses (cognitio per constructa) that is obtained. 
That modern science can and does reach valid de facto knowl- 
edge is unquestionable. But this is only a medium in the process. 
Immediate explanation of this fact is called for; and the explana- 
tion is given in the form of as good an hypothesis as possible. 
On the basis of this hypothesis, certain predictions are made 
and the validity of the hypothesis is in direct proportion to the 
invariability with which the prediction is fulfilled. The con- 
struct-hypotheses of experimental science may approach reality, 
but they approach it as a limit, not as a goal. For once the 
previously-guessed-at-procedure is verified, its explanation be- 
comes the object of the scientific quest and once more knowledge 
is ulttmately in terms of hypothesis. 

To bring out the basic differences between experimental 
science and philosophy in clear contrast: 


**“ Modus cujuslibet scientiae debet inquiri secundum considerationem 
materiae.” In I Sent., Prologue, v. For Aristotle, ef. De Anima, I, 1, 
402a20-402a23. 
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Philosophy is based upon immediate experience open to any man. 
Experimental science is based upon selected and conditioned experi- 
ments. 

Philosophy proceeds through immediately certain principles to neces- 
sary conclusion. Experimental science proceeds through general laws 
to hypotheses. 

The philosophical method is determined directly by its subject matter. 
The scientific method is generally the same, but qualified differently 
according to its subject matter. 


The philosophical method results ultimately in a knowledge through 
principles rather than through things. The scientific method results 
ultimately in a knowledge through component elements, hypothetically 
postulated. 

The conclusions of a philosophical discipline are valid in direct pro- 
portion to their reduction to first principles. The conclusions of the 
scientific discipline are valid in direct proportion to their pragmatic 
use, predictability. 


The word history itself can denote two different but related 
realities. First the word was used to signify the written record- 
ing of men’s significant activities. Later it was used in an 
extended sense to stand for this significant activity itself. It 
is in this second sense that we speak of a philosophy of history. 
History is used then to denote human activity in space and 
through time in so far as this activity has affected the lives and 
destiny of other men. The philosophy of such a reality would 
attempt to understand it in terms of necessary causes and 
attributes. The experimental science of such a reality would 
attempt to understand it in terms of selected relational fields, 
general laws, and suggested hypotheses whose validity would be 
tested by predictability. 

It would seem that Maritain’s proposed philosophy of history 
is not a philosophical discipline at all. First, the selected data 
of history that he proposed to analyze do not have the immedi- 
ate certitude that sense experience does. True, the general move- 
ments of an historical process offer an immense amount of 
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intelligibility, which can serve as the basis of much profitable 
thought (opinio). But in every instance, the history recorded 
is subject to the uncertainties of biased vision, inaccurate re- 
porting, selected abstraction, postulated motivation, and the 
further light that increased research may offer. Further, these 
general facts of history, if they were to serve as the extra-mental 
first principles of a philosophy, would have to be existent as 
the mensurans of all philosophical conclusions. Fora philosophy 
of history would not measure historical activity but would be 
measured by it.** In short, the ground of such a philosophy of 
history would be without any of that quality or mode of being 
that is demanded by both Aristotle and St. Thomas for any 
type of scientific knowledge. True, Aristotle would admit grada- 
tion in such certitude (dxpiBea), allowing for less certitude in 
moral philosophy than in metaphysics. But Maritain’s ground 
of philosophizing in history is not even in the same order as 
required. The best that can be hoped for in such intensely 
defective subject matter is opinion based upon the appearances 
given to us (doxovvra).*" 


**“ Cum veritas sit quaedam rectitudo et commensuratio, in ratione 
veritatis intelligatur mensura . . . Sed res se habent ad intellectum nostrum 
sicut causa, inquantum intellectus accipit a rebus; et inde est quod scientia 
nostra non mensurat res, sed mensuratur ab eis .. . Non enim ideo est in 
re quia sic videtur nobis; sed magis quia ita est in re, verum est quod 
videtur nobis.” Jn I Sent., d. 19, 5, 2 ad 2. 

*' For a complete discussion of this matter, cf. L-M Régis, O. P., L’opinion 
selon Aristote (Paris, 1935) pp. 185-202. Régis points out that for 
Aristotle certitude was an objective state of subject matter. Thomas used 
certitude both to designate the objective state of being of the subject 
matter and the intellectual adherence to a conclusion about this subject 
matter. For both of them, indeed, the very intelligibility of science de- 
manded certitude. “De ratione vero scientiae est quod habeat firmam 
inhaesionem cum visione intellectiva, habet enim certitudinem ex intellectu 
principiorum.” Summa Theol., I-II, 67, 3. When it is asserted that the 
subject matter of ethics offers less certitude than metaphysics, it simply 
means that there can be less science resulting from such variable and 
infinitely complex data as human activity. For St. Thomas’ considera- 
tion of this, cf. In I Bth., 3. 
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Secondly, the method that Maritain proposes does not offer 
any type of certain knowledge through causes. Maritain pro- 
poses to induce certain general laws from historical events and 
then to check them against the data of another philosophical 
discipline. Now the word induction is open to several meanings. 
In general, it means the grasp of some content in a particular 
instance which is not confined to that particular but is rather 
co-extensive with being or a definite kind of being itself. Both 
experimental science and philosophy use some type of induction. 

Since philosophy looks to a knowledge that is through causes, 
its first principles must have about them a necessity that is 
unchallenged. Such necessity can be either existential or essen- 
tial, that is de facto or de jure. For example, when Thomas 
begins his proof for the existence of God from “ Certum est 
enim et sensu constat aliqua movert in hoc mundo,” he is using 
a principle which offers existential certitude. Such a principle 
is true de facto, but it is not immediately evident why it is true. 
But there is a second type of principle, “‘ Nemo dat quod non 
habet.”’ Not only is the existential truth of such a proposition 
evident if there is an instance handy, but the essential necessity 
of such a proposition is immediately seen. It not only ts that 
way, but essentially has to be that way. Such a proposition 
has not only immediate necessity and certitude, as any immedi- 
ate datum of sense experience, but eternal.” 

Quite different is the induction of the physical sciences. This 
rock falls at 32 feet per second per second; that book falls at 
the same acceleration; this next body falls at 32 feet per second 
per second. The general law is formed, not immediately experi- 
enced: All bodies fall at 32 feet per second per second. No 
reason for this fact is immediately evident. The law has no 
essential necessity. Further, the law itself has no existential 
necessity. It is not immediately the object of sense experinece, 


** Aristotle, Post. Anal., II, 19, 99b15-100a17; cf. also St. Thomas, 
In II Anal. Post., 20; Summa Theol., I-II, 3, 6, and De Ver., XVI, 1. 
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“ All bodies...” All that is immediately existentially certain 
is that some bodies have fallen at this rate. If one wished to go 
beyond the scientist and justify this physical law with philo- 
sophical principles, the best he could hope for would be the 
leanest hypothesis.*” 

In this also, Maritain’s method does not meet the exact re- 
quirements of a philosophical discipline. He induces from 
general historical data the law that human history is char- 
acterized by a double movement of ascent and descent. So far 
the law, as he admits, has no philosophical objectivity, no neces- 
sity. By meditation on the incarnate spirituality of man— 
rational animal—, he maintains, necessity is found for this law.*° 
It is difficult to agree with this. He says that because man is 
rational he must necessarily progress; because he is animal, he 
must retrogress. It seems evident that this is mere hypothesizing. 
This may be the explanation; it is quite possible that it is not. 
For example, human reason led on by pride can perform acts 
of terrible decadence; while the simple animal, if one may use 
this term, attractions of man’s sense appetite can lead him to 
actions that improve his own condition and that of the human 
race. This is not an attempt to disprove Maritain’s allegation 
but simply to point out that his method is proper to the modern 
scientific analysis—selection, general law, hypothesis,—and not 
productive of philosophical knowledge as such. 


**It should be remarked that this type of induction does not give the 
“ certitudo probabilis ” of which Thomas writes in the Summa Theologiae. 
This certitudo is the determination given to judgment about a contingent 
or single event because of the agreement of two or more witnesses. Summa 
Theol., I1-II, 70, 2. The actual state of mind generated by collective 
induction is certitudo physica—a phrase offered by the sixteenth and 
seventeenth theologians—, which, while giving a firm basis to the physical 
sciences because of the uniformity and invariability of the event, does not 
offer that formal certitude—either on the existential or essential level— 
that is required by philosophy itself. For a discussion of this point, cf. 
R. Phillips, Modern Thomistic Philosophy (Westminster, 1948) II, 12-14. 

*° Maritain, op. cit., pp. 9-11. 
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No one will deny that a science such as he has proposed could 
and to a degree does exist, but it is not a philosophical knowl- 
edge.** For a discovery of the real final cause of particular 
human movements is not possible for men in this life. Provi- 
dence, the divine plan that structures the movement of men 
towards their final goal, is identical with the simple nature of 
God himself. To understand Providence one would have to 
understand the nature of God. This was the terrible mistake of 
Job’s friends to attempt to say what was the intent of God in 
such sorrow—a mistake for which only the rebuke of God 
was sufficient: “ Dost thou know the order of heaven and canst 
thou set down the reason thereof on the earth?” ** Hegel him- 
self perpetuated this error by maintaining that God’s nature 
could now be known and thus His Providence. But this is 
unacceptable.** For we can ascend to the knowledge that there 


** Maritain has written more wisely on this subject of a philosophy of 
history, nostro judicio, in his essay on “St. Augustine and St. Thomas”: 
“ Augustine’s inventive audacity, more disposed to take risks in the region 
of probability than St. Thomas’s theological prudence, sought after some 
understanding even of the mere succession of events in human history; 
relying upon scripture, Augustine created the philosophy of history, let 
us put it more accurately (because the lights of faith are here necessary), 
the wisdom of history.” A Monument to St. Augustine ed. A. Pegis. (New 
York, 1957) p. 220. Italics mine. 

It should be emphasized that the type of conjectural wisdom offered by 
such a science is rich indeed, but it is simply not the type of knowledge 
that a Thomist can designate as philosophical. 

*? Job, xxxviii, 33. In his Commentary, St. Thomas has some interesting 
remarks to make at the beginning of this chapter when God finally inter- 
venes to settle the dispute between Job and his friends: “ Quia humana 
sapientia non sufficit ad veritatem divinae providentiae comprehendendam, 
necessarium fuit ut praedicta disputatio divina auctoritate terminaretur.” 
Later in the lectio, “Improbat [Deus] autem quia veras sententias quas 
proposuerat [Elihu] involverat multis falsis et frivolis verbis . . . multis 
praesumptuosis et etiam falsis sermonibus.” And further on, when God 
begins to question Job: “ Interrogat ipsum de suis effectibus qui humanis 
sensibus praesto sunt: quos cum homo ignorare ostenditur, multo magis 
convincitur sublimorum scientam non habere.” Jn Job, c. 38, 1. 

** Hegel, op. cit., p. 15. Thomas makes a very clear point of this when 
he speaks of the purpose of the Book of Job. Admitting that “In eventibus 
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is an infinite first cause of the goodness of being; we can know 
that He possesses certain properties in His own way. Certain 
further facts, the Trinity for example, are revealed in theology. 
But the rest is silence. 


A Purosopnuy or History 


Does this mean that there can be no valid philosophy of 
history? No, but that the philosophy of history will be radically 
different from anything suggested by Maritain. Once again 
let us return to immediate experience. 

Men do move through time and space towards some goal. 
This movement does affect others in such a profound manner 
that it changes their lives and their destiny. This movement- 
reality we call history. We know that other men have experi- 
enced this as have we. Together with one another we experience 
our mutual influences and talk about what others have done in 
ages past. This past influence we do not experience with the 
indubitable force of present mutual relationships, but it adds 
force to our terrible question: What is this process through 
which we are going? 

This is real, immediate and undeniable. As such, it can form 
the subject matter of philosophical investigation. What would 
be expected from such investigation ? A philosophy of any reality 
is a knowledge of this reality in terms of its causes and particu- 
lar characteristics. Can one examine human history in this 
fashion? Once again, the answer would seem to be yes. 

Once granted the quasi-definition of history, it is seen to be 
studied under that branch of knowledge which studies human 
nature and its per se attributes, the philosophy of man; for 


humanis nullus certus ordo apparet,” he maintained, “ primus ponitur liber 
Job cujus toto intentio in hoc versatur, ut per probabiles rationes ostendatur 
res humanas divina providentia regi.” In other words, revelation will 
show that man is ruled by divine providence, but not how. In Job, Prologue. 
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history is as undeniable an attribute of man as is laughter. An 
outline of such a discipline would run something like this: 


The internal final cause of human history—the purpose with- 
in history—would be something that philosophers might call 
the mutual development of man through society towards human 
perfection. Historical living is the continuum in which man 
develops his potentialities and expresses his developed richness 
by aiding others. Man lives within history because he is to grow 
human through a continuous series of human influences. The 
ineffable Doctor Mysticus understood this so deeply when he ad- 
vised those who had entered the monastery to find perfection: 
Consider that God has placed each man here to aid you to find 
Himself. History is aimed at the same finality as is human 
society, for history is little more than society considered hori- 
zontally and dynamically instead of vertically. Besides the 
intra-historical finality, history possesses the finality beyond 
itself that man himself has. History is to lead to that which is 
beyond history, to the “ atemporal existence ” which is called 
eternity. Just how men do influence each other in such a rela- 
tionship would be further work for the genuine philosopher of 
history. Whether man can accomplish anything that is unhis- 
torical at least in the ground of its being would be another 
point of investigation. 

What is the efficient cause of history? Immediately man 
experiences himself as cause to-a-degree of what happens to him. 
He experiences himself as dynamic, as causative of what is. 
He sees and feels the dynamism of other men, he sees and feels 
them as efficient causes of his history as well as of their own. 
Does a philosophy of history push causality further? Does it 
reach God as the infinite dynamic force, giving man motion as 
He gives them goal? This also is a field for the philosopher 
of human history. 


The formal cause of history is human activity in so far as 
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it influences other men. This is a far wider field than that of 
ethics, for example, which considers only voluntary human 
activity. Everything man does can fall under the sway of such 
a philosophy. Does it? Lastly, there is the quasi-material cause 
of man in history. And this again is man himself. But man is 
efficient cause of his history because he is spirit-matter. He is 
material cause because he is matter-spirit. It is the human 
body that plunges man into time and space, that makes his 
spirit work out its humanity over a continuum. A pure spirit 
would have no history for he would have no time. A pure animal 
can have no history because it cannot improve itself through 
instrumentalizing matter for continuous development. An ani- 
mal may adapt itself to nature; it cannot continuously and 
progressively adapt nature to itself. Thus incarnate spirit alone 
is capable of history. But the relationships between the body 
of man and the potentialities of history seem infinite. 

Finally it would be the job of the philosopher of history to 
determine what things are proper to man in so far as he is in 
history. Society is the most obvious, the family, the larger and 
more varied societies, government—through all of which man 
works out his history. 


What is the relationship between this activity of man and 
the possibility of formulation, of understanding? In other words, 
what is the intelligibility of history? Such a question would 
belong to an epistemology of history whose formal subject mat- 
ter would be the kind of knowledge that historians can derive 
from the past as well as a methodology which would eliminate 
as much error as possible. “ 

What is the relationship of such a’ philosophical discipline 
to ethics? It does not seem to be immediately ethical, any more 
than the tract on the immortality of the human spirit. But its 
ramifications within ethics are infinite. Further, the subject 
matter of ethics is volitional human activity while the phi- 
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losophy of history would treat any action of man in so far as it 
affects others. 

This then is proposed as the philosophy of history, a branch 
of the philosophy of man with the broad application that such 
a major philosophical discipline has. Certainly it belongs here 
as history is as much an attribute of man as is ratiocination. 
Both will terminate together when ratiocination is lost in 
contemplation, and history has found its reward within eternity. 


Alma College, 
Los Gatos, Calif. 
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Aristotle and Intuitionism 


by James A. Gould 


HERE HAS BEEN no more prominent position in twen- 
tieth century ethical theory than that of intuitionism. 
The men associated with this view, C. E. Moore, W. D. Ross, 
A. C. Ewing, H. Prichard, compose one of the main segments 
of contemporary philosophy. Their position—within which 
there are many variations—can be summed up as follows: The 
central ethical terms stand for indefinable properties of a non- 
natural or non-empirical kind. The basic propositions of ethics 
are not only true, but are intuitively known to be so. Empirical 
methods play a certain role in ethics, but they must necessarily 
be supplemented at certain crucial points by an appeal to 
a priori intuitions. This ethical school traces its roots back to 
Sidgwick in the nineteenth century, and he in turn back to the 
eighteenth century writers, Clarke and Price. The point of this 
article is to show that the intuitionist position is much earlier 
than Clarke, viz., it is seen in the position of Aristotle himself. 
Aristotle is an intuitionist in ethics. 

To exhibit Aristotle’s position in this regard it is necessary 
to begin with his belief that the proper functon of a virtuous 
man is to live according to reason. To live according to reason 
has two aspects: (1) “ Obedience to reason” which refers to 


“ possession ” of 


the governing of the appetites, and (2) The 
reason—which refers to the exercise of the intellect itself. 
Proper activity of the first sort is called moral virtue, which is 


“ determined by a rational principle.” 


Virtue, then, is a state of character concerned with choice, lying in a 
mean, i. e., the mean relative to us, this being determined by a rational 
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principle and by that principle by which the man of practical reason 
would determine it.* 


Jaeger points out that the statement “ this being determined by 
a rational principle ” was a doctrine that the Academy often 
stated. Aristotle maintained that this phrase was not clear as 
to meaning, and hence he devotes Book VI to the development 


of a clearer meaning: 


... there is a standard which determines the mean states which we say 
are intermediate between excess and defect, being in accordance with 
right rule. But such a statement, though true, is by no means clear.* 


In the clearing up of the meaning of this phrase Aristotle 
develops his doctrine of “‘ moral virtue.” 

He develops his doctrine in three steps: (1) Bringing in 
the concept of the mean; (2) showing that the calculation of 
the mean is not a hedonistic calculus; (3) finally showing that 
development involves the concept of “ perception ”—which in 
turn leads to the concept of “ practical reason.”’ 


(1) The concept of the mean: Aristotle maintains that moral 
virtue in part comes about as a result of habit. This being the 
case moral virtues do not arise in us by nature, rather we 
develop them. What kind of habits ought we to develop? Aris- 
totle says the habit of choosing the relative mean between the 
extremes of action. He reasons that it is the nature of things 
to be destroyed by either excess or defect. A man who fears 
everything will become a coward, which does not show virtue; 
a man who fears nothing will become foolhardy, and this also 
does not show virtue. Thus the essence of moral virtue is to 
choose the mean. How are we to choose the mean: 

It is no easy task to be good. For in everything it is no easy task to 
find the middle . . . anyone can get angry—that is easy—or to give or 


1 Bth., Il, 6 1107a1-3. Some acts have no means, e.g. murder, as this is 
an excess of moral feelings. 
* Ibid., VI, 1, 1138b23-25. , 
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to spend money; but to do this to the right person to the right extent 
at the right time with the right motive in the right way, that is not for 
everyone, nor is it easy; wherefore goodness is both rare and laudable 
and noble.® 


How are we to determine this right person, extent, time, motive, 
and way? 


(2) One might think that it means to calculate the conse- 
quences and hence to act. Aristotle never maintained this. In 
fact the pleasurable life is not the good life: 


And there are many things we should be keen about even if they brought 
no pleasure, e. g., seeing, remembering, knowing, possessing the virtues. 
If pleasures necessarily do accompany these that make no odds; we 
should choose these even if no pleasure resulted. It seems clear, then, 
that neither is pleasure the good, nor is all pleasure desirable.* 


If the determination is not by a hedonistic caleulus, then how 
are we to arrive at the mean? Are there any general rules? 
Aristotle does cite two: 


1. Now in everything the pleasant or pleasure is most to be guarded 
against; for we do not judge it impartially. ... If we dismiss 
pleasure thus we are less likely to go astray.® 


Thus be careful of the vice which gives a person pleasure as 
well as the vice towards which one is prone to act. If one tends 
towards profligacy, then one must bend the other way, i.e. 
towards insensibility. 


2. Furthermore we must beware of the vice which is more opposed 
to the corresponding virtue. We oppose temperance more to pro- 
fligacy th@n to insensibility.* 


* Ibid., II, 9, 1109a24-29. 

* Ibid., X, 3, 1174a4-9. But the good life is pleasurable. Pleasure accom- 
panies the good life, but is not to be raised to the rank of sovereign. 

* Ibid., II, 9, 1109b7-11. 

* W. Ross, Aristotle (London, 1949) p. 197. 
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But none the less these rules are not sufficient to guide us to 
the particular means in the situations that face us. As Ross 
says: 

But after all no general rule will help us very much to know what we 


ought to do; we must wait till we are in the particular circumstances, 
and take account of them all; ‘ the decision lies with perception ’.” 


What does Aristotle mean by “ perception ” in ethics ? 
(3) There are three kinds of perception (1) the kind by 


which we perceive the qualities apprehended by one sense and 
by only one sense; (2) the kind by which we apprehend the 
common sensibles like shape; and (3) the kind that Aristotle 
refers to as “ practical wisdom.” And this kind of perception 
determines the particular mean: .. . practical wisdom makes 
us take the right means. What does Aristotle mean by “ prac- 
tical wisdom ”’? 

Aristotle holds that there are five means by which we gain 
truth: (1) Sctence: which is demonstration of the necessary 
and eternal. (2) Art: The disposition by which we make 
things by the aid of a true rule. (3) Intuitive reason: That 
by which we grasp the ultimate premises from which science 
takes its start. (4) Theoretical reason: The union of intuition 
and science directed to the loftiest objects (5) Practical wisdom 
a true disposition towards action with regard to things good and 
bad for man. Thus practical wisdom firstly concerns things “ just, 
noble and good for man.” It enables us to “take the right 
means.” It is certainly not a ratiocinative process. This is 


Ibid. 

One might think there is an important relationship between moral 
“ perception” and sensuous perception. Both E. Olmstead, “ Aristotle’s 
Ethical Theory,” American Journal of Philology, LXIX (1948) 42-62, and 
W. Jaeger Aristotle (London, 1934) p. 332, hold that there is little to be 
gained from an attempt to interpret moral perception rigidly in terms of 
Aristotle’s theory of sensuous preception (Olmsted p. 58). Aristotle him- 
self speaks of it as “another kind of perception.” (1142a) 
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in part shown by the fact that young men do not have practical 
wisdom. It comes, if at all, with age. Experience is required 
to determine the correct means, but it is very important to 
realize that experience is not the determinant of the good. 
Burnet points this out: 

[The experience of elderly people] has given them an eye for such 


things and they see aright. It is the eye and not the experience which 
really secures the truth of these statements.*® 


The use of the simile “ eye” implies, that, an intuitive grasp 


of what is the good act in a given situation is needed. The 
process is non-rational. Ross points this out: 


Aristotle recognizes a . . . sort of practical wisdom which knows the 
right thing to do without arriving at it by a process of deliberative 
analysis—a wisdom about details which is found in those who have 
had a certain experience in life . . . In this wide sense practical wisdom 
of the direct, unreasoned kind is a kind of perception.® 


Moral virtue ultimately rests upon a direct unreasoned grasp 
of the situation man finds himself. It is unreasoned, but not 
irrational—rather “ intuitive.” 

Thus Aristotle defines “ good” in terms of “ right”; and 
“right” in turn is undefined: “. . . be good . . . to the right 
person to the right extent at the right time with the right 
motive in the right way. . . .”” Hence Aristotle is more like 
the deonotologist, W. D. Ross, who also holds that “ right” is 
indefinable rather than G. E. Moore in Principia Ethica, in 
which “ good” rather than “ right ” is undefined. 

Aristotle is similar to the twentieth century intuitionists in 
two respects: first, he holds that ethical propositions are true 
or false, and second he does not think that the basie ethical 
terms can be defined by natural properties such as pleasure. To 


*J. Burnet, Introduction to the Ethics of Aristotle (London, 1900) 
p. xxxviii. 
* Ross, op. cit., p. 219. 
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be sure he does not talk of “ non-natural properties,” but even 
Moore admitted his confusion as to what this phrase meant. 
Aristotle is more adequate than these recent intuitionists in 
two significant respects: first, he discusses the virtues more 
thoroughly than these contemporary writers (as a matter of 
fact no one is western civilization has approached his discus- 
sion) ; and secondly, he provides a more specific indication of 
how to achieve these virtues through intuition, i.e., via the 
golden mean. Thus he meets the central charge of vagueness 
so often leveled against the intuitionists in the history of ethics. 


Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia, 


DISCUSSION: 


Aristotelianism, Pegis, and the Summa 
contra Gentiles, Il, 56 
by John Yardan, C.S.C. 


| | OW ST. THOMAS CAN “ propose as Aristotelian a view of 

the intellectual soul as the substantial form of the body” is 

said by Prof. Pegis to be “the most baffling problem of all” in the 
complex discussion of the Aristotelianism of St. Thomas." 
Pegis states his negative answer precisely: | 

. If we ask: what enabled St. Thomas to think that an intellectua) 


substance could be joined to matter as its substantial form? no Aristotelian 
answer is forthcoming.’ 


What I wish to propose for consideration is Chapter 70 of Summa 
contra Gentiles, II, entitled “ That according to the words of Aristotle 
the intellect must be said to be united to the body as its form.”* It 
does not seem that Chapter 70 and its implications can be squared with 
the above-quoted view of Pegis. 

In the long series of chapters on the soul, this one seems to be one 
of the keys to the Aristotelianism of St. Thomas’ psychology, because 
it contains a subtle point of departure beyond which Aristotelianism 
becomes Thomism. This point is the first mover which moves itself 
and is composed of two parts, the part moving and the part moved. 
What makes it so important is that the part moved is Aristotle’s heaven 
(caelum) which is besouled or animated.‘ Furthermore, the first 


*A. C. Pegis, “Some Reflections on SCG II, 56,” An Etienne Gilson 
Tribute, ed. C. O’Neil (Milwaukee, 1959) p. 179. 

* Idid., p. 182. 

*“ Quod secundum dicta Aristotelis oportet ponere intellectum uniri 
corpori ut formam.” Sum. cont, Gent., II, 70. The translation is that 
of J. Anderson in On the Truths of the Catholic Faith, Book Two: Creation 
(Garden City, 1956). 

*“ Deinde ostendit quod movens seipsum de necessitate dividitur in duas 
partes, quarum una movens et alia est mota. Oportet igitur primum 
seipsum movens componi ex duabus partibus, quarum una est movens et 
alia mota. Omne autem huiusmodi est animatum. Primum igitur mobile, 
scilicet caelum, est animatum, secundum opinionem Aristotelis.” Sum. 
cont. Gent., Il, 70. 
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unmoved mover is an object of intellectual desire and understanding,® 
and moves accordingly. The heaven, then, desires and understands *— 
it has an intellect. In fact, it is a composed being with not only an 
intellectual soul but also a body.’ Though St. Thomas might not have 
subscribed to an Aristotelian heaven, we can be sure that he saw that 
a body united with an intellectual soul was not foreign to the thought 
of the Philosopher. 

That this union is substantial is indicated by an insistence that the 
intellect of the heaven does not act through the body, but is united 
to the body as its form and according to its substance.* St. Thomas 
contrasts this union with an accidental union which he definitely ex- 
cludes.* According to the mind of Aristotle, he says, the intellectual 
substance, or here the human soul, is not united to the body through any 
phantasm, but is joined to the body as its form.’®° He ends after 
remarking that he does not wish to assert that an animated heaven is 
in accordance with faith, after quoting Augustine’s cautiousness on the 
matter. Apparently St. Thomas thinks this is sufficient. 

In his De unitate intellectus he tells us a little more about the union. 
It is not difficult to understand how the soul of man is the form of his 
body while, at the same time, the intellect, a power of the soul, is not 
a power of the body.'! The human soul is the act of the body, giving 


*“Td autem quod movet omnino immotum, movet sicut desiderabile: 


. non sicut desiderabile desiderio concupiscentiae . . . sed sicut desider- 
abile intellectuali desiderio . . .” Jbid. 

**. .. id quod ab eo movetur, scilicet caelum, est desiderans et intelligens 
nobiliori modo quam nos...” bid. 

*“ Est igitur caelum compositum, secundum opinionem Aristotelis, ex 
anima intellectuali et corpore ...” Ibid. 

. oportebit dicere quod intellectus secundum suam substantiam 
uniatur corpori caelesti ut forma.” Jbid. 

“Sic igitur et corpori humano . . . secundum intentionem Aristotelis 


substantia intellectualis unitur non per aliqua phantasmata, sed ut forma 
ipsius.” Jbid. I think secundum intentionem should be translated as 
“according to the mind [of Aristotle].” Anderson gives essentially the 
same interpretation, “in Aristotle’s judgment,” op. cit. Pegis would have © 
something less positive, less decisive and less clear for an interpretation. 
Cf. Pegis, op. cit., p. 182. 

* Sum. cont. Gent., II, 70. 

Thid. 

12“ Quomodo autem hoc esse possit, quod anima sit forma corporis et 
aliqua virtus animae non sit corporis virtus, non difficile est intelligere, si 
quis etiam in aliis rebus consideret.” De unitate intellectus, n. 191, “ Sic 
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specific existence to the body.’* The intellect is not the act of the body, 
although it is a part of the soul.'* The soul is immediately and essen- 
tially united to the body.** It is not united to the body through its 
potencies but through its essence. 

The intellect, a potency of the soul, is not an act of the body. It 
totally exceeds the powers of the body because a higher cause has 
exerted a more noble influence on it.‘ St. Thomas sums it up in this 
way: 

Therefore, the form of man is in matter, and separated. In matter indeed, 


in so far as it gives existence to the body . . . separated, however, in so 
far as it has a power which is proper to man.. .** 


What is striking about this part at least of the De unitate intellectus, 
is its pro-Aristotelianism. St. Thomas uses strong language in asserting 
that this is the mind of Aristotle. Read his own words: 


Therefore, it appears most clear, without any doubt, that from the very 
words of Aristotle this was his view on the possible intellect, that the 
intellect is a reality of the soul which in turn is the act of the body, and 
that the intellect, nevertheless, does not have a corporeal organ as do the 
other potencies of the soul.’* 


He then explains the typically Aristotelian influence of a higher cause 
on the form of man. The form of man can transcend matter because 
it is highest in the gradation of forms found in matter, and a more 


ergo intellectus separatus est, quia non est virtus in corpore, sed est virtus 
in anima; anima autem est actus corporis.” Ibid. 

“anima per se ipsam est actus corporis dans corpori esse specificum.” 
Ibid. 

a“. . quod intellectus, quem Aristoteles dicit potentiam animae, non 
est actus corporis.” Jbid. 

'*“ Neque enim anima est actus corporis mediantibus suis potentiis, sed 
anima per se ipsam est actus corporis ...” Ibid. 

**“Unde ultima formarum, quae est anima humana, habet virtutem 
totaliter supergredientem materiam corporalem, scil. intellectum .. .” 
Ibid. “ [Hoc] . . . competit tali formae ex altiori principio.” Ibid. 

‘*“ Forma ergo hominis est in materia, et separata: in materia quidem, 
secundum esse quod dat corpori ... separata autem secundum virtutem 
quae est propria homini .. .” Jbid., n. 192. The translation is mine. 

‘*“ Manifestissime igitur apparet absque omni dubitatione ex verbis 
Aristotelis hanc eius sententiam de intellectu possibili, quod intellectus 
sit aliquid animae quae est actus corporis; ita tamen quod intellectus 
animae non habeat aliquod organum corporale, sicut habent ceterae po- 
tentiae animae.” /bid., n. 190. The translation is mine. 
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noble cause acts upon it.1* This goes back to Aristotle’s Physics ** 
“ Homo enim hominem generat ex materia et sol.” St. Thomas might 
not defend the influence of the sun in the generation of man, but 
certainly he would hold to the influence of the more noble cause on 
what Aristotle calls “ species separatae in materia.” ®° He brings forth 
these references to the Physics (verba Aristotelis expresse hoc dicentis) 
to allay any fears that he is expressing his own doctrine and not the 
mind of Aristotle.?* 

The careful reader might remark: Why gotothe De unitate intellectus 
when basically the same answer is given in the Summa contra Gentiles, 
II, 68-71? Exactly. The same Aristotelian answer is given, only more 
forcefully perhaps in the former work. 

As a result of this investigation I find it difficult to understand the 
view of Pegis on Chapter 70: “ Indeed, in the Summa contra Gentiles, 
II, chap. 70, St. Thomas did not argue that Aristotle himself taught 
the doctrine of an intellectual form of matter . . .”?2 Chapter 70 is 
pretty good as it stands, and is conclusively favorable to Aristotle when 
taken in the light of numbers 190-92 of Thomas’ De unitate intellectus. 
We can say that an Aristotelian answer is presented to the question 
“What enabled St. Thomas to think that an intellectual substance 
could be joined to matter as its substantial form?” He obtained a part 
of the answer when he read of the separable forms in matter discussed 
in the Physics. Another part came with considering Aristotle’s first 
mover and the heaven which it moves through an intellectual desire 
and understanding—the heaven, a body with an intellectual soul united 
as form to it. A third part is had from the Aristotelian distinction 
between essence and power. A fourth part of the answer is the immedi- 
ate union of form and matter which he expressly cites in the Summa 
contra Gentiles, II, 71, as coming from Aristotle’s Metaphysics, VIII, 
6, 1045b. It remained for the genius of St. Thomas to put these parts 
together in defense of the respected Philosopher to whom he owed so 
much. 


King’s College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


18 Tbid., nn. 191-92. 

** Tbid., n. 192. Cf. St. Thomas, In II Phys., 4, n. 116. 

Thid. 

“Et ne alicui videatur quod hoc ex nostro sensu dicamus praeter 
Aristotelis intentionem, inducenda sunt verba Aristotelis expresse hoc 
dicentis. Quaerit enim in secundo Physic. etc. ...” De unitate intellectus, 
n. 192. 

** Pegis, op. cit., p. 182. 
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HIS ISSUE of the Secretary’s Notes is to be given over completely 
to the replies to the questionnaire that had been sent to all of 


the members several months ago. 


QUESTION N AIRE 
Legend: 
L—Lay members DP—Diocesan priests 
RM—Religious men C—Canadian members 


RW—Religious women 


REPORT ON QUESTIONNAIRE ON TIME, PLACE, AND FORMAT OF 
ACPA ANNUAL CONVENTION 

Jo of 

L RM RW DP @G Total Total 

1. Do you have any sug- Yes 84 100 39 26 § 254 69 

gestions to make concerning No 20 «613 9 15 1 68 15.7 
current Convention arrange- 

ments? 


2. Time: Do you prefera Yes 26 48632 2 78 21 
time other than Easter week? No 4 
3. Place: Would you at- Yes @ 
tend meetings on the West No 2 Ii 


Coast? When? Cf, infra. 

4. If so, would you do so Yes 23 «25 9 9 l oe 6) 
if your attendance were fi- No 
nanced only by yourself? 

5. Do you have any pro- 
posals for West Coast meet- 
ings? (Cf. infra.) 

6. For better communica- Yes 78 110 35 ~ «#618 5 246 
tion with the APA, Meta- No 12 u 4 
physical Society, ete. ..., 
should our meetings be held 
at the same time and place? 

7. In view of the prestige 
of the ACPA as one of the 
national Catholic associations 
on the one hand, and the 
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Jo of 

L RM RW DP C_ Total Total 
problem of expenses and some 
religious rules on the other, 
do you favor for the occasion 
of a Presidential address: 


Hotel banquet in the eve- Yes 30 6 84 22.7 
ning? No — a. 4 0 108 29 
A less costly luncheon at Yes ee et 3 193 52 
noon? No 10 +20 l 3 2 36 9.7 
Nothing at all? Yes ll 33 6 l 0 51 138 
No 39 623 7 2 87 21.6 


8. Purposes: Why do you 

attend the Convention? 
To listen to papers of out- Yes 8s 96 S2 23 6 264 71 
standing philosophers? No » 0 l 0 23 6.2 
To enter into formal dis- Yes 8 


cussions from the floor? No 33s 26 9 2 71 
To meet men in your field Yes 106 67 43 27 —— ia 
and informally discuss prob- No 3 0 2 0 0 5 2.1 


9. Procedures: According- 
ly, would you prefer any “Yes 2 210 
changes in the afternoon sec- No 17 
tional meetings? 

a) A brief synopsis of a pa- 
per instead of a formal Yes 61 85 
reading ? No ll 9 


wn 
= 


— 
= 


b) If so, complete pre-publi- 
cation of these papers in- Yes 
stead of the brief notices No 19 16 7 5 3 50 813.5 
in the January number of 
THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM ? 
c) A different division of sec- 
tional topics more related Yes 0 27.2 
to the theme? No 23 «25 6 3 3 60 16.2 
d) A selection of the ten best 
research papers on any Yes — — = 84 23 
topic? No 29 486936 9 82 22.8 
e) Formation of additional Yes 80 621 
special group sections? No 36 - «28 8 


1) Seminary professors? Yes 16 42 7 


2) College teachers? Yes oy 


or | SO 
re 
— 


No 33 18 9 

No 31 20 
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3) Lay professors in Cath- 
lic Colleges? 
4) Graduate Research? 


5) With formal papers? 


Panel discussions instead 
of formal research papers? 
Informal round table dis- 
cussion on some aspect of 
the morning papers intro- 
duced and conducted by a 
qualified Chairman? 
10. Should the Association 
recommend that educational 
institutes give financial assis- 
tance for attendance at the 
Convention? 

ll. Cf. questions 3, 6. 
. Christmas? 
. Easter? 
. Summer? 


f 


. Always? 
. Occasionally? 
. Never? 


enrr awe 


QUESTIONNARE SUMMARY 


No 


L RM RW 
31 25 10 
20 2 6 
29 19 «8 
37 32 10 
45 62 34 
2 15 «6 
61 75 34 
90 26 

27 30 12 
72 86 37 


a 


a & 
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C Total Total 


~ 


49 


232 
32 


13.2 
18.9 
15.7 
15.7 
8.9 
21.4 
41 
14.1 
50 
14.1 


9.2 
15.2 
22.7 

8.6 
57.5 

7.3 


Number of Replies: 370, subdivided as follows: 155 religious men; 
124 laymen; 63 religious women; 28 diocesan priests. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Over half of those replying to the questionnaire favored some change 
in convention arrangements (q. 1) 69% vs 16%); the majority prefers 
Easter as the time of the convention, q. 2, (57% vs 21%—because of 
the frequency of a Sunday falling within convention dates if held 
during the Christmas holidays) ; the majority desires some joint meetings 
with other societies, q. 6, (66% vs 8%) (57% occasionally); the 
majority wants a less costly luncheon at noon, q. 7, (52% vs 10%); 
71% state as their reason for attending convention: to listen to papers 


Yes 

Yes 58 

No 58 
Xe: 33 
No 79 

Yes 152 

No 52 

Yes 185 

No 52 

Yes 6 62.5 
= 0 8.6 

Yes 4 34 

Yes 5 56 

Yes 12 84 

6. Yes l 32 
Yes 14 213 

Yes 7 27 
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of outstanding philosophers, q. 8; the majority favors the changes in 
the afternoon sectional meetings to, q. 9: 


A brief synopsis of a paper instead of a formal reading; 

Complete pre-publication of these papers instead of current brief 
notices in this journal; 

Round table discussions on aspects of the morning papers; 

Panel discussions instead of formal research papers. 


In regard to financial assistance for attendance, see q. 10. The total 
number answering these questions ranged from 60% to 85% of the 
questionnaires returned. 

West Coast Meetings: A majority of those responding were in the 
affirmative (45% vs. 35%); and preferred a summer meeting (22% 
vs. 15% for Easter). The small number of suggestions offered in reply 
to question 5 dealt with place and frequency of meetings: As to place 
the only significant suggestion was San Franciseo—15 replies. As to 
frequency of West Coast meetings, the average interval of the 22 
replies submitted is every 5 years. It is interesting to note that only 
19 members from the West Coast returned their questionnaires; hence 
their preference does not change the majority favorable response to 
a West Coast meeting (168 members). 


COMMENTS 


Of the many comments made about reasons for attending the con- 
vention, q. 8, most of them expressed a desire to keep up with current 
trends in philosophy. On the questions, q. 9, concerning various sections 
and divisions for the afternoon meetings, opinions were rather equally 
divided. The additional comments, q. 11, made referred principally to 
the content or procedures in running the convention. As to content, 
there is a desire for more original philosophy and a good deal of 
eoncern about approaches to contemporary philosophical problems 
in a way that will be helpful to ordinary members. On running the 
convention, most of the comments dealt with the morning sessions. 
And most are concerned about the crowding of these sessions and the 
lack of discussion and clarification. Also in regard to the morning 
meetings, there were various miscellaneous suggestions. 

Other suggestions were fragmentary but are worthy of consideration, 
nevertheless. According to the Constitution of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association (Article 5), all determination of the Annual 
Meetings is made by the Executive Council. Hence, the purpose of the 
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questionnaire is to advise the members of the Council, Anything further 
would require a change in the Constitution. 

The results of the questionnaire will be taken under advisement at 
the meeting of the Executive Council during the 1962 Annual Meeting 
in Louisville. If the members wish to add any data or suggestions to 
the announced results, please send the material to: The Rey. Dr. 
Valerius Messerich, O. F. M., 3644 Rocky River Drive, Cleveland 11, 
Ohio. 

Leo A. Fotey, S. M., 
National Secretary. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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An Introduction to the Philosophy of Nature. By Henry J. Koren, 
C.S.Sp. Pittsburgh: Duquesne University, 1960. Pp. xii + 
199, with index. Paper, $3.25. 


The purpose of this modest book is simply “to present a suitable 
text for undergraduate courses in the philosophy of nature” (p. v). 
The scarcity of such texts for Catholic colleges alone is sufficient to 
dispose everyone concerned to look forward to the latest attempt with 
hopeful anticipation of satisfaction. This text will undoubtedly serve 
the needs of the college for which it was written. The question, how- 
ever, is whether or not this is a good textbook for undergraduate 
courses in Catholic colleges today. A textbook is not to be judged for 
its originality or lack of it, but for its order, its handling of material 
and its presuppositions. 

Fr. Koren’s introduction to natural philosophy (to be supplemented 
with the author’s Readings in the Philosophy of Nature) is devised 
to fit three semester hours and it “ presupposes that the student has 
followed a course in general metaphysics” (p.v). This latter require- 
ment will give many colleges pause as to its utility. Serious Thomist 
educators since the time of Aeterni Patris, Cardinal Mercier, Hugon, 
Gény and others early in this century have been trying to eliminate the 
detrimental! influence of Christian Wolff on Catholic education. They 
have attempted to restore the realistic, human order of learning taught 
by St. Thomas. But Wolff has not yet been exterminated. Today he 
goes about garbed in Thomistic clothing, sponsored even by the pre- 
sumed heirs of Mercier. Fr. Koren, utilizing the work of van Melsen, 
van Laer and others of like mind, appeals to St. Thomas, In Boeth. 
de Trin., q. 5, a. 1 and q. 6, a. 2 for justification, In violation of the 
basic rules of historical and textual criticism, Fr. Koren alleges the 
authority of St. Thomas for claiming the philosophy of nature to be 
a part of special metaphysics. The philosophy of nature, it is said, 
is metaphysical because it reaches “ a level of thought in which no sense- 
perceptible element is retained, and therefore no verification by the 
senses is possible” (p. 22). The so-called first degree of abstraction, 
requiring verification by sense experience, is given over to “ modern 
science.” 

It is true that natural objects can be considered by the metaphysician. 
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In such a metaphysical consideration natural objects are examined “ non 
secundum proprias rationes, per quas sunt tale vel tale ens, sed secun- 
dum quod participant communem rationem entis, et sic etiam pertinet 
ad eius considerationem materia et motus” (op, cit., q. 5, a. 4 ad 6). 
For the realistic natural philosopher this metaphysical consideration is 
a dehydration of natural objects, by-passing the specific natures to 
evaluate them in relation to God, the first source of being. 

This textbook is, in part, faithful to its declared presupposition: it 
does give a dehydrated description of nature. 

In the introductory chapter the author explains various modern 
views relating to metaphysics, philosophy of nature and modern science. 
Apart from alleging the authority of St. Thomas, the author’s defense 
of van Melsen and van Laer is praiseworthy. But his misrepresentation 
of the views of both Maritain and the Albertus Magnus Lyceum is 
regrettable. Actually neither view lumps “ modern science” into a 
single heap; mathematical-physical sciences are clearly distinguished 
from natural empiriological sciences. 

As for the order of presentation the author follows the static order 
proposed by P. Hoenen: matter and the properties of matter beginning 
with quantity. The dynamic order of Aristotle’s Physics, on the other 
hand, is entirely centered on the problem of motion. This dynamic 
order of presentation is easier for the undergraduate mind to grasp 
primarily because it progresses on the basis of problems in human 
experience. 

If the author had organized his book in terms of real problems, 
instead of following the worst tradition of scholastic manuals, some 
of the philosophia perennis might be digested by undergraduates, despite 
its dehydrated character. Perhaps there are sufficient colleges in the 
United States which prefer this sort of thing to make the book a 
success, There may be other colleges, however, which would prefer 
a more dynamic order of presentation, a more human handling of 
material and very different presuppositions. 

In subsequent editions of this work perhaps the name of St. Albert 
the Great might be removed from the list of medieval philosophers 
defending a plurality of substantial forms (p. 54), and perhaps Kil- 
wardby might be removed from the see of Kent (ibid.) to that of 
Canterbury. 

James A, WEISHEIPL, O. P. 

Dominican House of Studies, 

River Forest, Illinois 
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Freud and Dewey on the Nature of Man. By Morton Levitt. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 180, with index. $3.75. 


This book compares what two major figures of the twentieth century 
have had to say about man. The author anticipates the reader’s ques- 
tion: But why have these two men been selected for a comparative 
study? Though both were prolific writers, neither one mentions the 
other in his works. 

Levitt suggests that since Sigmund Freud and John Dewey were both 
living at the same time, they must have had something in common; 
both were influenced by the intellectual climate of a particular time. 
He points to some admittedly coincidental similarities, such as the fact 
that both were products of a marriage between an elderly father and a 
much younger mother; both were born in the late 1850’s; both had six 
children; both wrote on a variety of subjects; both were intellectually 
agnostic and anti-authoritarian; both have been highly praised and 
strongly opposed. 

As background for studying basic similarities and differences in 
“ideational areas,” Levitt presents brief biographies of Dewey and 
Freud and indicates the intellectual influences on the thought of each. 
He mentions that both were interested in the relation of psychology 
and philosophy; both were acquainted with the work of T. H. Huxley. 
Influences on Dewey included Plato, Comte, Kant, Hegel, Darwin, 
James, Torrey, Mead, Morris, and Hall. Influences on Freud included 
Plato, Galton, Von Hartmann, Goethe, Breuer, Charcot, Briicke, Dar- 
win, Fechner, Helmholtz, Shakespeare, and Dostoevsky. The main point 
of comparison between Dewey and Freud in this account of influences, 
is that both acknowledged the impact of Darwin’s theories on their 
work. 

Relying upon An Outline of Psychoanalysis, on A New Series of 
Introductory Lectures, and on two of Freud’s encyclopedia articles, 
Levitt next explains Freud’s system. He summarizes Freud’s views on 
instincts, the psychic apparatus, the genesis of sexuality, mental quali- 
ties, dream interpretation, and psychoanalytic technique. The author 
then studies Dewey’s “ psychological system,” as it is revealed in Dewey’s 
Psychology, Human Nature and Conduct, Problems of Men, Art and 
Experience, and Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, and judges that Dewey 
was no dilettante psychologist. In his handling of such psychological 
concepts as sublimation, instinct and its transformation, the transference 
of feeling, the theory of conflict, Levitt sees resemblances to Freudian 
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positions. He does point out, however, that Dewey’s early stress on 
the self was later replaced by a stress on the relation between the 
individual and society. 

In his final chapter Levitt discusses more fully and directly some 
similarities and differences between Freud and Dewey. In a passage 
in Human Nature and Conduct which clearly refers to psychoanalysis, 
Dewey had criticized the reifying of the psychological construct of the 
unconscious. Any such substantialization of the unconscious seemed 
to him to imply “a separate psychic realm or force” and so to consti- 
tute merely a new form of the dualism that he had so often attacked. 
Levitt suggests that a careful reading of Freud’s texts on the hypo- 
thetical construct of the unconscious would have revealed that there 
is no ideological opposition on this point. 

The author regards the most important difference between the two 
men as a matter of emphasis. While both held that there is a dynamic 
interaction between the individual and his environment, Freud accentu- 
ated the “ individual” aspect and Dewey the “ environmental” aspect. 
Freud concerned himself more and more with inner events, whereas 
Dewey chose to concentrate more and more on outer events, especially 
on man’s social environment. 

The reader may agree with Levitt’s assertion that “there were some 
areas of rapprochement between the two men,” even though the juxta- 
position of selected texts from Freud and Dewey is not always con- 
vincing. One would wish to see each of these passages in the larger 
context of each man’s work before agreeing with the conclusion that 
the “similarities outweigh the differences.” Although there is a subjec- 
tive factor in Dewey, in his view, for example, on the role of feeling, 
interest, and need in human knowing, yet the reader familiar with his 
stress on controlling the environment, would expect from Dewey an 
impatience with Freud’s attention to the id and the ego. Levitt’s point 
that Freud turned more and more “within” and that Dewey faced 
more and more “ without,” might rather suggest that the differences 
outweigh the similarities. 

The title of the work may lead the philosopher to anticipate more 
than the book contains. This study does not probe to a philosophical 
analysis of the nature of man according to Freud and Dewey. It is con- 
cerned only with the development and exposition of their psychologies. 


Beatrice H. Zepuer 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Emotion and Personality. By Magda B. Arnold. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. Two volumes. Vol. I, 
pp. xiv + 296, with index. Vol. II, pp. xvi + 430, with index. 
$7.50 each volume. 


Arnold, professor of psychology at Loyola University, Chicago; co- 
author of The Human Person, with J. A. Gasson; and well known for 
numerous studies in experimental psychology has given to these two 
volumes the subtitles: “ Psychological Aspects ” and “ Neurological and 
Physiological Aspects.” The latter designation is misleading, since this 
volume also contains a final section of about a hundred pages on “ The 
Role of Emotion in Personality.” Although primarily concerned with 
psychology and the somatic correlates of the mental phenomena it studies, 
this work will prove of interest also for the philosopher who will find 
there facts a “ philosophical anthropology ” has to consider and some 
data he may welcome as supporting certain of his own ideas. The aim 
is ambitious: to integrate all that is known about emotions by way of 
introspection, of experimentation, of neurophysiological and neuropath- 
ological observation into a consistent theory of emotional phenomena 
and thus to determine the role played by emotion within the total 
structure of the human personality. To achieve this end, the author 
surveys and analyzes an imposing number of publications (the list of 
references covers forty-nine pages) and avails herself of her own, 
published and unpublished, investigations. On the basis of all these 
data she arrives at the formulation of a new conception of what 
emotions are and what they mean for the person. 

Volume I is divided into three parts: The Nature of Feeling, The 
Nature of Emotion in Historical Perspective, and the Psychology of 
Emotion. Feelings are said to be “reactions to sensory experience,” 
“based upon the immediate, intuitive estimate of an object or a 
situation as it affects us and demands a particular action.” But emotion, 
too, is an “ affective response to the environment, based on the intuitive 
appraisal that something is good or bad for us.” It has gratefully to 
be recognized that in this first part the author, in spite of her training 
in experimental psychology, relies on the data of introspection or 
phenomenological analysis. I find myself in perfect agreement with 
her notion that all emotion presupposes the awareness of a value, an 
act of evaluation or, as she says, of appraisal; the more so, since her 
formula is almost identical with that I proposed (The Thomist, IV 
[1942] 390: “. .. a mental state ... by which an individual responds 
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to the awareness .. . of a situation entailing goodness or badness.”) 
That Arnold has not taken account of this statement is part of her 
disregard of philosophical literature; only a few authors are quoted. 
A footnote on p. 158, Vol. I, explains that ideas of J.-P. Sartre are 
mentioned because of the incipient influence of existential thought on 
modern psychology, although Sartre’s is “a philosophical rather than a 
scientific inquiry.” But greater than Sartre’s influence on modern 
psychology is that of Kierkegaard (whose name occurs once in pass- 
ing) and of Heidegger who is not mentioned at all. There is one 
reference to Tillich, but no discussion of his distinction between exist- 
ential and neurotic anxiety. Heidegger’s remarks on “ moods” would 
likewise been worthy of consideration and so also those of O. Bollnow 
(Das Wesen der Stimmungen, 3d ed., [Frankfort, 1956]). It is difficult 
to see wherein the difference consists between a phenomenological 
analysis by a psychologist, supposed to be “ scientific,” and that of a 
philosopher. 

If the philosopher may regret that his field is in these volumes so 
little considered, he will on the other hand find much that is of interest 
to him in the several phenomenological analyses. Of even greater 
interest, however, may be the conclusion reached after the detailed and 
highly informative study of the data on the physiology and pathology 
of the brain. This fills the first 264 pages of Vol. LI, with ten illustra- 
tions. This part will prove difficult reading for anyone not acquainted 
with the subject matter, but the general outcome is easy to understand. 
While some details may still be rather hypothetical, there emerges an 
important and, as it seems, well supported, conclusion: there exists in 
the brain a definable region or, rather, a system of regions which 
constitutes what Arnold calls the “ estimative system,” namely, the parts 
of the brain which must be intact for rendering possible the appraisal 
which precedes emotional responses. Now appraisal or evaluation is 
always of particular things, events or situations. The apprehension of 
particulars is achieved, according to traditional philosophy, by the 
senses. Aristotle had, as is known, assumed the existence of an “ esti- 
mative power” to explain the reaction of animals to the goodness or 
badness of things, properties which are not immediately given as sensory 
data. St. Thomas, taking over this conception, speaks of the vis 
cogitativa, as the fourth of the “internal senses” in man. There are 
good reasons for crediting this internal sense with the achievement of 
appraisal (cf. my article “The Vis Cogitativa and Evaluation,” Tue 
New Scuo.asticism, XV [1941] 195.) The factual evidence Arnold 
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has assembled and analyzed lends empirical support to the theory of the 
fourth internal sense. The relation of a definite cerebral region to the 
evaluative performance must, however, not be interpreted as revealing 
this region as the “seat” of the performance. All that may be con- 
cluded from such findings is that a certain part of the brain has to 
function normally for a certain mental performance to be possible. 
Nor should one yield hastily to the temptation to establish a parallelism 
between the stages of a performance discoverable by phenomenological 
analysis on one hand, and the cortical or subcortical parts of the 
brain which apparently are aroused in succession on the other hand. 
One has to proceed with caution not to fall victim again to some sort 
of “brain mythology.” 

There are some minor inaccuracies in the bibliographical references. 
Thus, on page 126 Sir Henry Head is credited, without reference, with 
the notion of “body scheme” which was originally conceived and 
studied by P. Schilder; on page 103 Jacobson is said to have shown in 
1932 that motor imagery is accompanied by action currents in the 
muscles, a fact observed first by R. Allers and F. Scheminsky in 1928. 

Arnold’s theory of appraisal preceding emotion is well supported 
by phenomenological and experimental data. It reverses with full 
justification, so far as I can see, all conceptions which make evaluation 
dependent on emotional processes. Neither Scheler’s doctrine of 
Erfiihlen, nor N. Hartmann’s notion of “ emotional transcendent acts,” 
nor A. von Meinong’s “ emotional presentation ” appear as compatible 
with the facts. Axiology will have to take account of this. The 
significance of the theory developed in the work of Arnold goes, how- 
ever, beyond a philosophy of values; it has also definite practical 
implications. Some are mentioned by the author. But it should be 
emphasized that the separation, if one may say so, of appraisal and 
emotional response may well suggest a new approach to certain prob- 
lems of education and, generally, the formation of moral conduct. It 
is difficult to conceive of measures by which emotions may be directly 
influenced; but it is conceivable that appraisal, or the sense of values, 
be influenced. (The experiences with courses in “art appreciation ” 
may be encouraging.) Appropriate measures will, however, be de- 
veloped only if certain erroneous ideas on motivation, emotion, and 
similar questions be removed. In this respect the critical comments 
which Arnold offers on various theories, psychoanalytical and others, 
will prove not less valuable than her positive contributions. 

The author is not, it seems, very appreciative of the achievements of 
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the philosophers. But they, the philosophers, will be appreciative of her 
work and avail themselves of the many facts and ideas it contains. 


Rupotr ALLERS 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Theories of Knowledge. By Reginald F. O’Neill, S.J. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1960. Pp. xiv + 242, with 


There is a real need for a good epistemology text in college depart- 
ments of philosophy. Fr. O’Neill’s endeavor to supply that need meets 
with a generous measure of success. The purpose of the book is to 
provide a clear presentation of the scholastic realistic approach to 
knowledge while not neglecting a fair exposition of opposing theories. 
For pedagogic reasons the book is divided into two sections. The first 
is a detailed positive analysis of the critical problem and its realistic 
solution. The second contains an objective exposition of skepticism, 
methodic doubt, relativity of truth, idealism, acosmism, rationalism, 
empiricism, the Kantian critique and existentialism, Fr, O’Neill gives 
a clear summary of these positions and a criticism of them in the 
light of the positive doctrine developed at length in the first part of 
the book. There are excellent suggested readings arranged according 
to the division of the subject matter and a selected bibliography and 
index at the end of the book. 

In the positive section the approach is inductive. In each chapter 
the author exposes the state of the question under the heading: “ The 
Situation.” Under the title “The Analysis” and using an inductive 
method he reaches a solution, the elements of which are then clearly 
summarized in a “ Summary of the Analysis.” There follows a “ State- 
ment in Brief ” which expresses his main thesis. This in turn is followed 
by definitions and answers to objections. This neat method is followed 
throughout the book and enhances the value of the book as a college 
text. 

The book begins with a general analysis of the judgment as the term 
and perfection of human knowledge. The author enunciates the prin- 
ciple which will guide him throughout his study: our potencies are 
knowable from their acts. It is from an analysis of the noetie acts 
themselves, especially the judgment, that the body of doctrine is drawn. 


index. $4.25. 
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In the first chapter Fr. O’Neill concludes that the act of judging 
implies three truths: the truth of being, one’s own existence and the 
principle of contradiction. By a process which he calls simultaneous 
complete reflection one is aware that the object is as one judges it to 
be, one is aware of one’s own act and of self as the subject of the 
cognoscitive acts. Because of this complete reflection one knows his 
capacity for truth. As the author puts it: “in every judgment, I am 
concomitantly implicitly aware of my ability to possess truth.” After 
a chapter on method, the author then deals with two characteristics 
of truth: a) it has some absolute and invariable meaning; and b) it has 
real being for its object. 

The author then considers the various elements or sources of knowl- 
edge. In chapter 6, he deals with sensation and defends the formal 
existence of the proper sensibles. In chapters 7 and 8 he treats the 
problem of universals. His solution of this problem is the traditional 
one. In chapter 9 he raises the question where formal truth is to be 
found and answers that formal truth is found only in the judgment. 
He finds truth to be a relation of conformity, the terms of which relation 
are: a) the thing as it exists extramentally, and b) that which the 
intellect affirms or denies of the thing. 

The author then treats of reasoning in general and the two forms, 
deductive and inductive reasoning. He bases the validity of the deduc- 
tive process on valid analytic principles. He says that the truth of 
universal synthetic principles is made manifest through induction. The 
truth of analytic principles is made manifest by a mere consideration 
of the terms. Then there follows the consideration of the ultimate and 
universal norm of truth which he finds in objective evidence. A chapter 
is devoted to the triple certitudes, and the first section in concluded with 
a consideration of human testimony as a valid source of new truths. 

In discussing “ The Knowledge of My Truth Capacity” Fr. O’Neill 
asks the question: “How do I come to a the existence of my 
capacity for truth?” He lists three possibilities: 1) I can first know 
the capacity, then the act; 2) I can first know the act, then the capacity; 
and 3) I can come to know both simultaneously. He continues: “ The 
acceptance of a judgment as certainly true cannot be made unless it 
is connected with the awareness that the object is known at it is; that 
the act is a cognoscitive one, and that the one judging is the subject 
of the act. These three elements together make up what is known as 
complete reflection.” 

The author holds that this complete reflection must be present in the 
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very exercise of the act, that is, it must be present simultaneously in 
the act whereby the truth is grasped. (p. 9) He is evidently referring 
to St. Thomas De Ver., I, 9: 


truth is known by the intellect in view of the fact that the intellect reflects 
upon its own act, not merely as knowing its own act but as knowing the 
proportion of its act to the thing. Now, this proportion cannot be known 
without knowing the nature of the act; and the nature of the act cannot 
be known without knowing the nature of the active principle, that is, the 
intellect itself, to whose nature it belongs to be conformed to things. Con- 
sequently, it is because the intellect reflects upon itself that it knows 
truth. 


The reviewer feels that some confusion in the minds of students might 
be avoided if a distinction is made between reflection on the first appre- 
hension and reflection upon the first judgment fully formed. Reflection 
on the formal object of the first apprehension and its origin in the 
particular existent from which the form has been abstracted leads to 
the judgment which first knows and affirms the true in exercise. This 
seems to be the complete reflection that leads to the direct knowledge 
of the true which is had in the first judgment. By this reflection one 
has knowledge of the object as actual in the thing, the nature of the 
act of apprehending, the faculty of apprehending and the self as having 
such a faculty. All this knowledge precedes and is implicit in the 
direct judgment which first knows and affirms the true in exercise. But 
what is known does not seem to be formal truths since no judgment has 
yet been made. 

Reflection, however, on the content of the judgment fully formed 
leads to a reflex judgment which affirms and knows the conformity or 
truth itself as actualized in this first judgment. This is a reflex knowl- 
edge of the true. This is the true in signate act. This is knowing and 
judging something not about exterior things but about a judgment 
that has been made on these things. Here also there can be complete 
reflection but the object is now not what is apprehended but what is 
judged, and it leads not to the direct but to the reflex knowledge of the 
true. Fr. Boyer in his famous article on De Ver. I, 9, seems to have 
made this clear. Fr. O’Neill does not tell us clearly whether the 
simultaneous complete reflection he speaks about is a reflection on the 
first or the second act of the mind. It is not so difficult to see that a 
complete reflection on the apprehensive act can and must precede the 


* Cf. P. Hoenen, Reality and Judgment according to St. Thomas (Chicago, 
1952) Appendix. 
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legitimate affirmation of the true; it is difficult to see how complete 
reflection on the judgment itself is possible even concomitantly with the 
direct act of judging. 

Further light is cast on the solution to the problem if another distinc- 

tion is made: to know and affirm the true in exercise and to know and 
affirm the true in signate act, “ The true” signifies the true but does 
not exercise the true; “a man is” does not signify the true but exer- 
cises the true. To know the true in exercise is to know what formally 
exercises the true, what actualizes the true, what actualizes conformity 
between knowledge and what is, But any direct judgment which is 
made as a result of knowing, by reflection, that what we are appre- 
hending of a material object is actualized in the particular existent 
from which we have abstracted this direct universal is the true in 
exercise for it affirms “ what is known” of “what is.” As St. Thomas 
expresses it: 
When, however, it [the intellect] judges that a thing corresponds to the 
form which it apprehends about that thing, then first it knows and expresses 
truth. That it does by composing and dividing for in every proposition 
it either applies to, or removes from, the thing signified by the subject, some 
form signified by the predicate. .. .* 


It would seem to follow from this that the obvious ultimate norm of 
truth is whether we are actually apprehending in “ what is” what we 
are affirming about “what is.” This discovery is made by reflection 
on our apprehension. 

To know the truth in signate act, however, is to know and judge 
the conformity itself which exists in the direct judgment but which 
can be known as such only by other distinct acts: the reflex apprehen- 
sion of the conformity as such and the consequent reflex which is an 
affirmation not about things but about a judgment on things. The 
reviewer feels that Fr. O’Neill’s exposition would be clearer if this 
distinction had been made. 

Fr. O’Neill is to be congratulated on preparing a very serviceable 
text in epistemology. 

H. F. Trevis, J. 


Jesuit High School, 
El Paso, Texas. 


* Summa Theol., I, 16, 2. 
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A Guide to the Thought of Saint Augustine. By Eugéne Portalié, 
S.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1960. Pp. xxxvii +- 
428, with index. $6.50. 


We in this country are becoming increasingly more familiar with 
an Augustinian revival that roughly parallels in time the Thomistic 
renascence. 

The appearance in English of Portalié’s classic article on Saint 
Augustine in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique is both a mile- 
stone in the rebirth of Augustinian studies and a solid introduction 
to the thought of Saint Augustine. The original was written more than 
half a century ago, but it still merits the close attention of the careful 
student. Gilson is quoted as having called this book the indispensable 
introduction to Augustinian studies. 

Really, it was the 15th centenary of the death of Augustine that 
gave marked impetus to this renewed interest on a sizeable scale in 
the thought of the Saint. The last decade has seen stepped-up activity 
in Augustinian circles: the large three-volume Augustinus Magister, 
emanating from the 1954-International Congress in Paris, attests to 
the vitality of this stream of thought. 

Portalié’s article in the Dictionnaire is one that the ordinary student 
often sees cited but is unable to read in the original because of its 
relative inaccessibility. Hence, the welcome appearance of this fine 
work. The translation by Fr. Ralph J. Bastian, S. J., aided by a group 
of his associates, reads well. 

A sixteen-page introduction to this volume by Vernon Bourke brings 
the reader up to date on notable researches and important contributions 
that have been made in this field in the decades since Portalié wrote. 
Progress has been made, of course, in all areas of Augustinian studies, 
but still the Portalié-volume is valuable, if for no other reason than 
standing as an enduring milestone against which to check further 
clarification and refinement of doctrine. 


If he were writing today, Portalié would probably have omitted 
his brief biography of the Saint. The number of good ones now on 
the market would make its inclusion unnecessary. Bourke’s Augustine’s 
Quest of Wisdom, for instance, is a case in point. Portalié’s work 
points up the need for the continuing efforts of the contemporary 
specialist in Augustine. His outline or “ guide” calls for detailed work; 
he has “ roughed in” a valuable monument to Augustine. Those who 
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have come after him have done valuable delineation and refinement of 
details. 

Four chapters in the meaty third part of the book will interest 
the philosopher. They deal with Neo-Platonic influences, religious 
knowledge, the divine nature, creation and creatures. Philosophical 
questions do keep coming up in other chapters of a more theological 
flavor, as might be expected in a treatment of Augustine’s thought. 
The philosopher will find himself looking up many of the citations 
given to the text of Augustine. He should follow this up by consulting 
some of the works listed by Bourke or given in the bibliography. 
Balance and moderation characterize Portalié’s orderly analysis of 
Augustinian thought in these and other doctrinal chapters. An excep- 
tion to this conservative attitude is his overly partisan reception of the 
Saint’s theory of illumination. 

It is interesting to note, by way of parenthesis, the appearance of 
another outstanding work on Augustine in 1960: Guardini’s The Con- 
version of Augustine. Both conclude that “heart” is the dominant 
characteristic of Augustine’s genius. This judgment is, of course, tradi- 
tional. It is the richness and depth they give this concept that is 
enlightening and worthwhile. 

Some students will appreciate the second part of the book which 
contains a paragraph-summary—the major works receive greater space 
—of each of his works in systematic order with special point being 
made of authenticity and chronology. Part three is entitled Teaching. 
Its thirteen chapters cover rather completely his teaching on all things. 
The final chapter of the book, which is also part four of the work, 
presents a balanced view on the authority of Augustine, with special 
relevance to his doctrine on grace and free will. 

A complete list of the footnotes is appended, as are tables containing 
a chronological listing of his works, a selected bibliography (with con- 
temporary listings) and the index. 

This solid volume deserves a place on the bookshelf of every student 
of philosophy who is interested in the Augustinian contribution to 
Christian philosophy. For a remarkable thing about this work is that, 
though the frequent appearance on the scene of such an opponent as 
Harnack might tend to date it, the balanced view or vision of Augustine 
on the part of the author gives it permanent substance; witness its 
sixty years of being in vogue. 

The Library of Living Catholic Thought has resurrected for an 
English-speaking audience a study that would not have died of natural 
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causes but might have withered away from neglect due to its relative 
inaccessibility. And for this, they deserve our thanks. 


Frank DE LA Veca, O.R.S. A. 
St. Augustine's Monastery, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


A History of Ancient Western Philosophy. By Joseph Owens. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. xviii +- 
434, with index. $4.50. 


Fr. Owens’ new book, “meant for use in undergraduate work” 
(p. v), is above the usual level, and also the approach is different. 
Current textbooks in the field have mostly been composed by phi- 
lologists who, because of their philological occupation with philosophical 
texts, mistook themselves for experts in philosophy, whereas this book 
has been written by a man equipped with the required philological 
training but himself basically a philosopher. 

To the author, Greek philosophy not only is “ an apt introduction to 
sound philosophical thinking habits” (p. x). It is even “ the soundest 
available introduction to any general study of philosophy within the 
framework of western culture” (ibid.). And this holds true in spite 
of the deplorable fact that of the ancient philosophers, with the excep- 
tion of Plato and Plotinus and, to a certain measure, of Aristotle, 
complete works have not survived but merely fragments. Yet those 
scanty remains are still numerous enough, according to the author, to 
give the student an opportunity for “ watching the themes of western 
philosophy as they were progressively given their definite form,” for 
“reliving the problems and solutions as they actually arose” and, in 
this way, there is an opportunity for getting, “as it were an experi- 
mental and laboratory introduction to European thought” (ibid.). 

This highly desirable kind of introduction, however, can be given 
the student only if those “dry and detached formulations that have 
been uprooted from their natural, lifegiving soil” (p. ix) are avoided, 
only if “the delightfully facile procedure of grouping individual 
thinkers according to the various ‘isms’” (p. vi) is given up and if, 
instead, their thought is presented in the form “in which it was 
originally expressed by the ancient thinkers themselves” (p. v). 

It is indeed one of the didactically most valuable features of the book 
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that the author, practicing what he preaches, has throughout made 
the original words of the philosophers the means for presenting their 
thought. Incidentally, “original” has to be taken cum grano salis. 
The actually original words are in Greek and, without extremely careful 
checking, the adoption of translations made by others is always some- 
what risky. True, “the texts themselves remain immortal” (p. viii). 
But it is by no means only their interpretations that change, as the 
author remarks. There are also different translations: some are correct, 
some incorrect, and some even look like downright forgeries. 

Another valuable performance of the book is its handling of bibli- 
ography. The selected booklists at the end of each chapter are well 
apt to guide the student beyond the information offered and to 
familiarize him with the tools for research of his own. The bibliography 
is virtually up to date and courageously includes also controversial and 
even ostracized items. 

That this manual for undergraduates is intended “especially for 
circles in which a working grasp of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy 
is considered paramount” (p. v) calls of course for some conservatism 
in certain respects, Accordingly, the articulation of the subject-matter 
is more or less still the traditional one. After a period of the various 
“ beginnings ” comes one of “ developments,” followed by the “ flower- 
ing ” of Greek philosophy in Plato and Aristotle. The rest, ending with 
the Neo-Platonists, is cursorily treated under the heading “the middle 
and final years.” Yet due to the “continued and at times startling 
progress of research in topics of ancient philosophy during the last 
few decades” (p. ix), those “ beginnings” and “ developments ” have 
tremendously gained in stature and importance, and the author is well 
aware of the necessity of “ an extensive and at times intensive knowledge 
of Presocratic teachings” (p. v). Only by that, he explains, one can 
understand Plato and Aristotle “in their own setting,” since they 
“develop their doctrines closely against the whole background of pre- 
ceding Greek thought” (ibid.). 

It is here, particularly, where “to keep as closely as possible to the 
wording of the fragments” (p. viii) does not suffice and where what 
the author calls “ construction,” that is to say hypothesis, hypothetical 
reconstruction, must fill the gap. Not reconstruction of the full texts 
is meant, however. That would be a hopeless enterprise, considering 
that by far too much has been kept from surviving. What is needed, 
and indeed feasible, is reconstruction of the doctrines: philosophical, 
not philological, reconstruction. And here the author is not explicit 
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enough or perhaps not clear enough about it himself. “ Construction, 
however, there has to be,” he admits, “but it should be kept to the 
minimum” (ibid.), adding the wise, educational admonition that “ the 
student should be made continually aware of what is construction and 
what is evidence” (obviously meaning textual evidence). 

The author’s demand that reconstruction should be kept to the 
minimum and his contraposition of “construction” and “ evidence ” 
show that he seems to overlook that textual evidence is not the only 
evidence, Where textual evidence is lacking, there is still, as criterion 
for the plausibleness of a “ construction,” the principle of inner prob- 
ability based on the necessities of the technique of composition. Em- 
ployment of this basic principle of philosophical reconstruction does 
not necessarily involve the warning to restrict “ construction” to the 
minimum. True, no mere philologist could make use of this principle, 
But this author, being a philosopher himself, should have been able to. 

Yet sometimes he strikingly abstains from practicing his ability. 
Rejecting, e.g., an intrinsically cogent philosophical interpretation 
(an interpretation supported even by the wording of the text!), he 
argues that “no such explanation is given in the fragments, nor is 
there any evidence that it was so understood by the Greeks who read 
the . . . treatise” (p. 118), as if textual evidence were the only one 
possible and as if to read a treatise were of necessity the same as to 
understand it correctly. It is actually one of the few shortcomings of 
the book that the author is not free from a certain inclination towards 
giving credence to an interpretation by Plato or Aristotle or Theo- 
phrastus, ete., rather than to the genuine words of the philosopher 
concerned, and so much so that, as in the case quoted above, he even 
attempts an argumentum e silentio against the obvious meaning of an - 
authentic text. 

A book for undergraduates is expected to familiarize the student 
with the commonly acknowledged. Accordingly, most of the presenta- 
tions of the various philosophies are here in the main trustfully fol- 
lowing the opinions of the “ authorities.” This, however, has not kept 
the author from criticizing when he felt it necessary. 

He could have been still more frequently critical and, especially, less 
faithful in his adoption of translations produced by others, To mention 
just one little example: Heraclitus’ fragment 27 is quoted, in Kathleen 
Freeman’s translation, as “ There await men after they are dead things 
which they do not expect or imagine” (p. 50). Had the author checked 
with the text, he would have easily found out that dwo@ayéyras (aorist!) 
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means “when they die” (not “after they are dead”), that ZArovra 
means “they hope for” and that Soxéovow means “ they believe in.” 
He might then have translated the fragment as “In death, there 
are in store for man things he neither hopes for nor believes in.” A 
diluted and discolored version should not pass for genuine words of a 
master such as Heraclitus. 

On the other hand, when making a choice between translations, the 
author is critical enough and does not hesitate to side with a translation 
even though it is in opposition to the authorities. Thus, e.g., he has, 
gratifyingly, without much ado adopted (p. 117) this reviewer’s trans- 
lation of ypovy in the Anaxagorean fragment 4 as “surface quality ” 
(ameliorated into “surface characteristic”), although Diels, Kranz, 
Freeman and all the rest still keep to its translation, impossible in the 
context, as “ color.” 

Though meant as a manual for undergraduates, the book does not 
always contain only the “orthodox” opinions of the acknowledged 
authorities but sometimes results of the author’s own researches and 
sometimes also quite unorthodox opinions of others. 

To him, the stream_metaphor of Heraclitus, e.g., means only that 
“for the same individual continuing in the same course of life the 
proximate circumstances are ceaselessly changing ” (p. 48). That meta- 
phor as well as the fragments in general reveal, he maintains, “a sur- 
prisingly keen grasp of the basic problem in moral science: How may 
a consistent and abiding norm be had in a realm where incessantly 
changing circumstances always affect the morality of human conduct? ” 
(p. 51). And accordingly to him, Heraclitus is basically just “a pro- 
found moralist, in fact . . . the first moralist in the western world whose 
teachings were developed on a genuinely philosophical plane” (p. 54). 
A view that is wide open to controversy, needless to say. 

An example of the author’s readiness to adopt unorthodox opinions 
is his acceptance of the fundamentally important change in the chron- 
ology of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus as suggested in 1884 
by Georg Friedrich Unger whose findings (Anaxagoras born 533, 
Empedocles 521, Democritus 494 B.C.) were rejected by Zeller, Bidez, 
and, of course, Diels and; after more than half a century of disregard, 
were called attention to and championed by this reviewer twelve years 
ago. 

Quite in keeping with the main purpose of catering “ especially for 
circles in which a working grasp of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy 
is considered paramount ” (p. v), the longest and most detailed chapters 
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of this manual are those dealing with Plato and Aristotle. While in 
one of the most current comparable textbooks, to mention just one 
example, 35 pages are dedicated to Plato and 45 to Aristotle, the student 
is here initiated into Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines in 92 and 80 
pages, respectively. They are no doubt the most brilliantly presented 
parts of the book, and only a small number of points are left for the 
conscientious critic to do his duty. 

It is again the habit of relying on translations that mars the author’s 
performance, Only a small, but momentous, case may be pointed out: 
the famous passage about the Demiurge in the Timaeus, 28C. It is 
rendered (p. 236) as: “ But the father and maker of all this universe 
(sic!) is past finding out; and even if we found him, to tell of him to 
all men would be impossible.” This translation (by Jowett) is a 
downright falsification. Plato’s own words are: roy 
mwatépa Tovde TOU wavTds Te Epyov Kal evpovra eis wavras ddvvarov 
Aéyey. And that means: “Certainly (yéy ovy), to find the Maker and 
Father of this universe is difficult (gpyov) and for him who does find 
Him to tell everybody is impossible.” No trained philosopher can be 
blind to the significant difference between what Plato says and its 
distortion by Jowett. And so, misled by a wrong translation, the author 
has missed the opportunity to see, and no doubt also to solve, the 
problem here involved, the problem, namely, of why it is so difficult 
to “find” the Platonic Demiurge and why it is impossible to speak 
of him.... 

In the meticulous presentation of Aristotelian doctrine and its impact 
on posterity there is a somewhat striking omission: Nowhere is any 
mention of Averroes and Averroism. Well, one may or may not accept 
Ibn Rushd’s interpretation of the relationship between the yois didos 
adOapros and the yois é ro évi, one may agree with Ibn Rushd’s 
“monopsychism” or may, with Thomas Aquinas, raise one’s voice 
contra Averroistas. But the problem involved should at any rate be 
clearly presented, even in a manual for undergraduates. And this 
cannot be done without an outline of the Averroistie position. The 
way, however, the question itself is slightly touched on pp. 320 and 321 
is not exactly gratifying. 

In contrast to the parts dealing with Pre-Platonie philosophy and 
with Platonism and Aristotelianism—parts containing also, as a praise- 
worthy innovation, an excellent chapter on Isocrates and his anti- 
Platonic kind of philosophy—, the picture of Post-Aristotelian antiquity 
is not quite so satisfactory. The reason is not so much that—in accord- 
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ance with his avowed intention, after all (p. v)—the author has treated 
that whole period more or less cursorily (although certain features, such 
as, e. g., the interesting syncretism of Middle Platonism, may still have 
deserved a few lines). The reason is rather that there are here some 
conspicuous shortcomings as to factual correctness. 

The attempted explanation, for instance, of the striking phenomenon 
of Stoic suicide is completely untenable, considering that usually it 
was committed in high old age and not at all “ for the sake of homeland 
or friends, or in case of extreme suffering or incurable disease ” (p. 391). 
Reference to Diogenes Laertius as the source of this commonplace 
interpretation is no serviceable argument. Likewise unsatisfactory is 
the outline of Stoic logic and epistemology (pp. 387-390). Here the 
decisive, fundamental deviation from the Platonic and Aristotelian views 
concerning “ universals "—mental product versus given mental object— 
is not even mentioned. 

Somewhat surprising is the author’s attitude towards Epicureanism 
that, according to him, “ was a highly coherent and closed system of 
thought ” (p. 385). How the ridiculous “ bowdlerization” by Epicurus 
of Democritean atomistics can be called a taking over merely “ with a 
number of minor changes in detail” (p. 381) it is hard to understand... 
Incidentally, that “the type of knowledge by which the gods are 
immediately known cannot be determined satisfactorily from the extant 
text” (p. 382) does not seem to be correct. Our immediate knowledge 
of the gods follows from the almost incredibly naive Epicurean theory 
of perception: Our “images” of the gods, before they fly around in 
the air to reach finally our senses, must of course have peeled off from 
the gods themselves who dwell in the interstices between the worlds. . . . 

From a purely typographical view, the book is amazingly well done. 
Only three tiny errors have been found by this reviewer: “ Pana- 
thenacius ” (p. 180) instead of “ Panathenaicus,” “ Euxodus” (p. 192) 
instead of “ Eudoxus” and “ adiaphoria” (p. 369) instead of “ adia- 
phora.” 

Taken as a whole, the rather few minor flaws notwithstanding, Fr. 
Owen’s manual for undergraduates, A History of Ancient Western 
Philosophy, could become a mighty ally in the fight of those who want 
to wrestle from the hands of philosophically innocent philologists and 
recapture for philosophy the fundamental field of ancient western 
thought. 

M, Cleve 


The New School for Social Research, 
New York, New York. 
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The Scientific Methodology of Theodoric of Freiberg. By William 
A. Wallace, O.P. Fribourg, Switzerland: The University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xvii + 395, with index. Fr./DM. 22. 


The study of medieval science has had a vogue in recent years that 
is remarkable, all the more so when one considers how difficult of 
access is the source material when compared with, say, that of the 
seventeenth century. Through the patient labors of scholars like Duhem, 
Moody, Thorndike, Maier, Clagett, and Crombie, this period is now one 
of the best cultivated in the whole history of science. 

Two trends have converged in Fr. Wallace’s study. On the one 
hand, Koyré and others have taught us to appreciate the fundamental 
importance of philosophical issues in a key period like the scientific 
revolution, and this has led to investigations of the influence of medieval 
discussions and practice of scientific method in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. On the other, J. B. Conant has developed the case- 
study approach to the history of science, and although Conant himself 
has since recognized the defects of this method®* it is still of great 
value in a pioneer field. Taking his theme from Crombie’s remarkable 
Robert Grosseteste, Fr. Wallace has made an exhaustive case-study 
of one of the most striking of all medieval examples of scientific method 
put into practice, the study of optics (and particularly the rainbow) 
by the thirteenth-century Dominican, Theodoriec of Freiberg. 

His book is a masterpiece of its kind: admirably planned, it begins 
with the necessary elements of Theodoriec’s philosophy, introduces the 
reader to Theodoric’s views on certain rather general scientific questions, 
and then takes him through a detailed study of the methodology used 
by Theodoric in his optical works. It is at the end of this chapter, in 
the few pages which contain Fr. Wallace’s analysis of Theodoric’s 
methodology in optics, that the crux of the volume is to be found. The 
author’s regular summaries may tempt some readers—and after all 
this is a work of the greatest interest to historians of more recent 
science—to skip some early pages, and if so, their suspicions will now 
be fully aroused. “ Classification of facts and laws—experimentation and 
falsification—the interplay of theory and experiment—mathematies and 
measurements’; surely another example of reading modern concepts 
into medieval texts! It may be worth drawing attention to the con- 
clusion of Carl B. Boyer in his general history of theories of the rain- 


* Foreword to T. Kuhn, The Copernican Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 
1957) p. xvii 
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bow, which appeared about the same time as Fr. Wallace’s book and 
independently: “Any candid examinations of the work [Theodoric’s 
De Iride| can lead only to the conclusion that it represents one of 
the greatest scientific triumphs of the Middle Ages. ... The clarity 
and precision of Theodoric’s work is in marked contrast to the equivocal 
and confused ideas of most of his predecessors, and one may well be 
amazed at the suddenness with which views of such modernity 
emerged.” ? 

Had Fr. Wallace known of Boyer’s book, his last chapter, dealing 
with Theodoric’s influence, would have been more satisfactory. For 
example, Boyer sees in Descartes’s work “a triumph of scientific 
method,” * but of this Fr. Wallace, relying on a secondary work, has 
no inkling. But to make too much of criticisms of this chapter would 
be an injustice. Although Fr. Wallace is concerned to relate his findings 
to the science-philosophy problem in modern scholasticism, his achieve- 
ment in this volume lies in his study of Theodoric’s own work, some of 
which is edited here for the first time. As with the writings of his 
colleague, Fr. J. A. Weisheipl, O.P., to say that medievalists and 
historians will be grateful is an understatement. Who else has the 
knowledge and devotion necessary ? 

A. Hoskin 

University of Cambridge, 

Cambridge, England. 


De l'amour et de Tétre: Essai sur la connaissance. By André 
Mercier, Louvain: Nauwelaerts, and Paris: Béatrice-Nau- 
welaerts, 1960. Pp. 193. 160 Frs. B. 


Anyone bent on discussing and correlating such different matters 
as love and physics, history and mathematics, humility and causality, 
etc., all in less than two hundred pages, sets himself—and his readers— 
no easy task. And here is one who can testify that the going is not 
easy. It is not % much that the main lines of the work remain obscure— 
they don’t. But the range and variety of the topics considered in so 
narrow a compass, as well as their complexity, inevitably make their 
treatment largely schematic and suggestive rather than adequate. One 


* The Rainbow (New York, 1959) pp. 124-5. 
* Ibid., p. 217. 
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has the impression of constantly being put off with promissory notes 
rather than payment. 

The author’s main concern is with man’s progressive liberation from 
the restrictions, contingencies and wounds of time and his corresponding 
growing participation in the fullness of being and eternity. Man finds 
himself plunged in a situation which is the synthesis of chance and 
order and which the author calls destiny. This destiny gives rise to a 
tension (love), an aspiration towards liberation, which is at the root 
of all human activity and which itself is the synthesis of pain and 
happiness. In order to follow the call of love, man has at his disposal 
what is termed intuition, the synthesis of doubt (to call into question 
any illusory happiness) and of reason (to avoid being trapped by his 
misery). Man’s liberty consists precisely in this ability to doubt and 
to reason, and their employment, the intuitive act expressing both 
reason and doubt, is his liberation. The theme of the book, therefore, 
is that man’s fulfillment (this side of heaven), his liberation from the 
vicissitudes of life and his march towards the eternal, is accomplished 
by knowledge, which itself is the work of love. 

Mercier’s scheme, it will be remarked, is thus not wholly unlike the 
one adopted by Troisfontaines to synthesize Marcel’s thought in his 
De Vexistence a Vétre. There, too, the middle step between existence 
(participation immergée), corresponding to Mercier’s temporality, and 
being (participation émergée), the fullness of the eternal, is one of 
objective knowledge (Troisfontaines calls it “un stade d’objectiva- 
tion”). The necessary “stepping back from the immediate context,” 
which is involved in the process of objective formulation, liberates the 
soul from the pressures of temporal continuity, where the future is 
too often simply the mechanical prolongation of past habits, and thereby 
makes possible a new and free disposition of oneself with respect to 
the eternal, a new and free participation in the abidingly real. But 
whereas, for Marcel, the step of knowledge is only provisional, destined 
to be followed by the love and communion which it prepares and which 
alone can heal that fragmentation of the real which objective knowing 
involves, Mercier, if I read him correctly, would seem to identify the 
liberation achieved by knowledge with the freedom of those who love. 
Theory, instead of being a way-station on the road to love, becomes in 
a sense the goal of love. 

Without denying the liberating force of knowledge, I think it is a 
mistake to confuse it with the liberation achieved by love. If knowledge 
and love both enjoy a certain transcendence over time, the timelessness 
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in each case is different. That of knowledge is abstract, a work of the 
mind. It is accomplished by reflective formulation, by lifting elements 
and relationships out of the developing realm of process and experience, 
and into the static one of symbol and discourse. The timelessness of 
love, on the other hand, is wholly concrete. It is prior to reflection 
and formulation. In the other self, love attains a term which in its 
very existence is absolved from mechanical process, however much also 
involved in it. The experience of love provides a changeless present 
within the world of time, a share in the eternal which is not at the same 
time a withdrawal from action and life. 

The difficulty, therefore, with Mercier’s conception is that it mistakes 
a suspension of the life of the self for the fulfillment of that life. For 
theoretic knowledge by itself involves a certain effacement of the self 
before the impersonal and universal. It is an effort to grasp the real 
as objective, as independent of me, not as something in which I am 
personally involved. This effort makes sense if seen as a necessary step 
towards enriching my activity with a greater fund of awareness. But 
if it is isolated from, or worse, substituted for, responsible action, 
which is my very life, then the liberation from temporality it provides 
becomes really an escape from be-ing. Actually, what man looks for 
is not an eternal apart from time, but an eternal embodied in time—and 
to this, personal love, not theory, is the way. 

By way of conclusion, however, it should be remarked that, notwith- 
standing these general criticisms, the work contains numerous and 
precious insights scattered throughout, which, even if they do not 
further the major theme, are nonetheless important in themselves and 
make reading the book worthwhile. 

Rosert 0. Jonany, S. J. 


Loyola Seminary, 
Shrub Oak, New York. 


The Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages. By Marshall 
Clagett. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, and Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xxix + 711, with 
index. $8.00. 

In keeping with the general structure of its predecessors, volume 


four in the series of Publications in Medieval Science contains a great 
deal of documentary material concerning the development of science, 
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especially mechanics, in the middle ages. The time-span in this instance 
is not too precisely delimited and would seem to cover from the early 
thirteenth century to the sixteenth, with a few isolated exceptions. The 
source materials are given only in English whenever the original Latin, 
Greek or Arabic texts are readily available; Latin texts are also included 
in cases where the originals are found only in manuscript or incunabula 
editions. 

The format of the volume is quite interesting. Each chapter is devoted 
to an evaluation of the general contents of the documents related to 
a particular topic, such as medieval statics, in an historical perspective. 
Then follows the pertinent documents with appropriate commentary 
for each. As a result any reader is in a position to analyze the actual 
documents which form the basis of the author’s evaluation and com- 
ments and then, in turn, draw his own conclusions, There is no attempt 
to force an interpretation upon the materials. The documents are there 
for the benefit of any first-hand scholarly research into the under- 
standing of certain important problems in the development of medieval 
mechanics. The author’s transcription of texts has profited by his in- 
telligent application of meaningful punctuation, especially in the case 
of capitalization and sentence-structure. Useful diagrams are presented 
in appropriate profusion. 

Chapter 1 presents a cursory review of the main contributions of 
Greek and Arabic treatises to the subject of statics. The dynamic 
approach of the Mechanica, attributed to Aristotle, embodies a non- 
mathematical framework for, among other things, a primitive applica- 
tion of the basic principle of virtual velocities to the problem of the 
lever. The influence of this treatise was probably exerted through the 
Mechanics of Hero. The Book of the Balance, if by Euclid, would 
present the earliest mathematical non-dynamie approach to the law of 
the lever. Archimedes’ Equilibrium of Planes introduced the concept 
of center of gravity; the De Canonio and Liber Karastonis applies and 
develops the former with dynamic applications, The originality of 
medieval considerations of the same subjects is then evaluated in 
chapter 2 in relation to the Greek and Arabic antecedents. The maturity 
of medieval treatments of statics depended quite a bit upon the trans- 
lations of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. From the De Canonio, 
De Ponderosa et Levi and the Liber Karastonis the medieval student 
of mechanics learned the principal problems and concepts of Greek 
statics as well as the necessity of mathematical proofs in mechanics. 
The work of Jordanus de Nemore is evaluated in great detail as the 
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outstanding example of medieval developments in statics. The success 
of his work is attributed to a union of the philosophical approach, 
principally of Aristotle, with the rigorous mathematical tradition of 
Euclid and Archimedes, The documents of chapter 2 fill out the early 
medieval investigations by presenting not only excerpts of Jordanus’ 
works but also the full Latin text of the 2nd tract of Book 4 of 
Johannes de Muris on problems in hydrostatics, Albert of Saxony is 
given as a representative of fourteenth century treatments of hydro- 
statics. 7 

After Part I devoted to statics, Part II treats of medieval kinematics. 
Chapter 3 is on “ Gerard of Brussels and the Origin of Kinematics in 
the West.” Kinematics has basic antecedents in the works of the Greeks, 
especially in regard to the three classical problems of Greek geometry. 
Gerard is especially indebted to the contents of Archimedes’ Dimensio 
Circuli and De Sphaero et Cylindro, as well as, and perhaps more so, 
to Aristotle’s kinematic statements in the Physics. Gerard’s treatise 
Liber de Motu is considered as probably the first in Latin to undertake 
what is considered the modern kinematic approach to physical problems. 

The investigations of Gerard seem to be an important point of 
departure for fourteenth century kinematic developments in mechanics 
at Merton College in the hands of mathematico-philosophers (ch. 4). 
Bradwardine, Heytesbury, Richard Swineshead, and Dumbleton con- 
tribute to the propagation of the Merton Theorem which probably 
influenced Galileo in his description of the free fall of bodies. Chapter 5 
considers the importance of the Merton Theorem to mechanics generally 
and in particular to one form of the law of free fall of bodies, The 
author attempts to trace the possible factors influencing the final formu- 
lation of the theorem by the Merton scholars. Taking as a starting 
point Aristotle’s definition of the quicker and of uniform and non- 
uniform movement and his proofs which show that a finite movement 
cannot occupy an infinite time nor a infinite movement a finite time, he 
examines the commentaries of Simplicius, the investigations of Jordanus 
de Nemore and Gerard of Brussels. Several proofs of the theorem 
are given in both the arithmetical and geometrical form from Heytes- 
bury, Swineshead, and Dumbleton, and a short sketch indicates how this 
theorem spread to Prague and Pavia. Chapter 6 investigates the appli- 
eation of two-dimensional geometry to kinematics especially by N. 
Oresme, G. di Casali and Blasius of Parma. “It was, then, in the 
area of kinematics, and particularly in the geometrical analysis of 
uniform acceleration, that the medieval tradition was to be most 
significant for the development of modern mechanics.” (p. 346) 
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Part III considers “ Medieval Dynamics. Aristotelian Mechanics and 
Bradwardine’s Dynamic Law of Movement” (ch. 7), “John Buridan 
and the Impetus Theory ” (ch. 8), “ The Free Fall of Bodies” (ch. 9) 
and “ Mechanics and Cosmology” (ch. 10). It is interesting to note 
a very early reference to “ secondary qualities ” as distinct from “ prime 
qualities ” in the Anonymous Treatment of Peripatetic Dynamics which 
accompanies the 1505 Venice edition of Bradwardine’s Proportions. 
The continuity of the Merton influence is quite obvious in this treatise 
as well as in the Tractatus brevis proportionum and Francischus de 
Farraria’s tracts. Clagett’s synopsis of basic Aristotelian ideas in 
physics suffers at times from over-simplification especially in regard to 
prime matter, individuation as confused with individuality, and the 
explanation of final cause in production. The treatment of Aristotle’s 
mechanics as related to Bradwardine’s law of movement could just as 
well be presented without these superficial statements. John Buridan’s 
impetus theory is contrasted with the Aristotelian dynamics and its 
interpretations in Philoponus and Thomas Aquinas as well as with 
variations of impetus as found in Avicenna, Abu’l-Barakat and Fran- 
ciscus de Marchia. The impetus theory of Buridan was also called upon 
to explain the acceleration of freely falling bodies. Chapter 10 gives a 
“brief glimpse” of some of the applications of ideas in mechanics 
to the broader scope of cosmology. Here are considered such problems 
as the rotation of the earth, the relative perception of motion, a closed 
mechanical system and center of gravity. 

Part IV concerns “The Fate and Scope of Medieval Mechanics.” 
Chapter 11 is devoted to “ Reception and Spread of the English and 
French Physics, 1350-1600.” After a flashing of the highlights of the 
period Clagett asserts: “ We can, I believe, conclude that the medieval 
mechanics occupied an important middle position between the terms 
of Aristotelian and Newtonian mechanics—even when it was completely 
abandoned or altered, as in the case of the impetus theory. And regard- 
less of the ‘ modernity’ of medieval mechanics, it remains an important 
link in man’s efforts to represent the laws that concern bodies at rest 
and in movement.” (pp. 670-71). Chapter 12 is a review of the prin- 
cipal medieval mechanical concepts and their function in the critical 
refutation of Aristotelian mechanics and in the formulation of the new 
solutions to the old problems. 

Clagett and his colleagues at the University of Wisconsin can be 
justifiably proud of this fourth volume in the series. One result of 
Clagett’s work is to show with reliably substantiated clarity that the 
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physical concepts of Galileo, Newton, and Descartes were conditioned 
in many ways by medieval as well as ancient learning. His documentary 
analysis points up the criticism and modification of certain elements of 
Aristotelian mechanics which gave an impetus to the new concepts in 
process of formation. Such an approach provides a basis for the 
extension and/or refutation of Duhem’s work which may appear some- 
what extravagant in places. Certainly this work will supply a basis for 
seriously questioning the view held in some circles “ that science—and 
particularly mechanics—was an invention of the seventeenth century, 
and if it had any significant antecedents, those antecedents lay not in 
the Middle Ages but rather in antiquity.” We are looking forward to 
further publications in the same series which will broaden our knowledge 
of this somewhat neglected area in the history of science. 


THEODORE E. JAMES 
Manhattan College, 
New York, New York. 


A Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. By Lewis 
White Beck. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
Pp. xvi + 308 with index. $6.00. 


Prof. Beck has produced an outstanding book which manifests great 
learning, lucidity of expression, and sympathetic understanding of his 
materials. The first task he sets himself is “to find out what Kant 
said, how he said it, and why.” Beck does a masterful job in setting 
forth the substance of Kant’s text which he illustrates with copious 
references to Kant’s other works. We have, however, one small doubt 
whether the explanation which Beck gives of the difference between 
Kant’s “ willkiir” and “ wille” is in all cases valid. As for the “ how 
he said it,” Beck calls attention to the critics who complained of Kant’s 
unusual terms and of the obscurity and inconsistency of some of his 
language. On this point Beck defends Kant on the ground that the 
materials Kant was dealing with were themselves obscure and difficult; 
yet in numberless passages Beck takes Kant to task for obscurity and 
inconsistency. Kantian language reminds this reviewer of the comment 
of Tacitus: “Omne ignotum pro magnifico est.” The Kantians, like 
the followers of Kerouac, lapse into esoteric language. The uninitiated 
must be thoroughly alert to follow the meaning of even a simple word 
like “ pure.” 
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Beck makes a splendid approach to the exposition of the text. First, 
he gives the reasons why The Critique of Practical Reason was written. 
Then from The Critique of Pure Reason he gives a summary of Kant’s 
critical philosophy. Here Kant claims to have made the “ Copernican 
discovery ” in the realm of knowledge, namely, we can know the data 
of sense experience but not the thing in itself. Consequently the objects 
of mathematics and science are knowable but speculative metaphysics 
is an illusion. After explaining some fundamental Kantian notions 
Beck states the purpose of The Critique of Practical Reason which is 
that Kant wishes to complete the doctrine of The Critique of Pure 
Reason, answer its critics, demonstrate the unity of theoretical and 
practical reason, and, above all, to explain the ultimate principle of 
morality. Put in Kant’s language this question is, how is a synthetic 
a priori practical proposition possible? 

The major work of a commentator is evaluation of the text. On 
ethical topics Kant has said many admirable things which Beck appre- 
ciates. He does not, however, slavishly accept every Kantian conclusion 
and is free with his criticism. For example, he thinks that the skeletal 
structure of the book leaves much to be desired, that Kant has given 
no good reason for one to believe in a hereafter, that Kant’s so-called 
antinomy of pure practical reason is a poor thing. In one instance 
Beck naively wonders if Kant’s dictates of reason are universal only 
in the modern sense of being valid for a particular place and civiliza- 
tion. Kant meant them for absolutely all men. 

Unless, then, Beck voices dissent, we may conclude that he espouses 
the doctrine of Kant. But Kant is vulnerable on several furddamental 
issues, First, he makes obligation and not goodness the fundamental 
concept of ethics. He does not recognize that man is an incomplete being 
who freely moves to a goal of completion in the possession of God; 
for in his background is the Lutheran notion that one cannot merit 
the vision of God. Hence for Kant every seeking after a personal goal 
is wrong, and it is only in bowing down before grim duty that one acts 
morally. The truth is that one is moral or immoral according as he 
chooses that which does or does not lead to the one end of man, Second, 
Kant’s basic norm, “ Act so that the maxim of thy will ean always at 
the same time hold good as a principle of universal legislation” pre- 
supposes that all good is obligatory. Kant sniffs at the notion of 
supererogation and calls those who act beyond the call of duty “ volun- 
teers” and misguided subjectivists. The truth is that certain courses 
of action can be good only if they are not made mandatory for all men. 
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Small wonder that Kant never got down to the particulars of ethics; 
he was afraid of the contradictions which would show up in his system. 

Beck gives a commonly accepted version of Kant’s postulates of 
ethics which put him in a rather poor light. A Kantian postulate is a 
proposition which is neither immediately or mediately evident but which 
must be accepted in practice because it is indispensable for life. Kant 
postulates the existence of God, the immortality of the soul and the 
freedom of the will. But none of these can be verified as true by the 
speculative reason. Why? Historically Kant was dismayed by the 
skeptics who would deny all knowledge and by the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment who were using metaphysics to establish the non- 
existence of God. He saves scientific knowledge against the skeptics 
by asserting our certitude with regard to phenomena, but he would 
silence the atheist by denying the power of reason to know things in 
themselves. There he threw the baby out with the bath water. For 
Kant does not know that God exists; and for knowledge he substitutes 
that faith which is really the Lutheran hope. Beck puts it: “In willing 
to do what duty requires I do not know that there is a God, though 
I am, in a literal sense, morally certain of it; it is not certain, but J 
am certain.” This is abuse of the word certain; such certitude is not 
an act of intellect but of will—it is Luther’s fiducia. And the ethical 
conclusions of such doctrine is put by Beck: “It is not that the 
acknowledgment of the moral law either requires the existence of God 
or justifies a theoretical knowledge of God’s existence; it requires only 
that I believe in God’s existence. Even if God did not exist but I only 
believe that he exists, the practical consequences for obedience to the 
moral law are the same.” What a cruel delusion: Suppose the phi- 
losophy student is taught this doctrine and then is persuaded by his 
biology instructor that there is no God, the stern voice of Kantian 
duty becomes so much sound and fury! 

Why should J be convinced the soul is immortal? Because, says Kant, 
the end of the will is perfect accord with the moral law but this will 
never be realized. The best you can do is to keep on trying and this 
demands an unending existence; the donkey is never going to get the 
carrot. 

Freedom of the will is not only a postulate, it is the center, of Kant’s 
system. As a child of the Enlightenment Kant plays up the notion 
of freedom. In The Critique of Pure Reason he says that freedom is 
the only idea of the speculative reason whose possibility we can know 
a priori: the ideas of God and immortality depend on the idea of 
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freedom. He speaks of transcendental freedom or the independence of 
the mechanism of nature. (All that this can mean is that God was free 
to create.) Then he speaks of negative freedom—spontaneity or the 
ability to initiate a new causal series. Positive freedom is the autonomy 
of the practical reason; it alone gives man the moral law which is not 
derived from God nor from a consideration of human nature. This 
law is not a restriction of freedom but a product of it. Here, says 
Beck, is the “ Copernican revolution” in ethics: the self submits to 
its own nature idealized as purely rational will. As presented by Kant 
this doctrine contains confusions. First, he confuses the functions of 
intellect and will. His pure practical reason cannot be will because 
will does not estimate or judge. It must be intellect and in itself intellect 
is not free; it is necessitated by evidence. Second, Kant’s moral law 
is “ both obligation-creating and obligation-executing.” But no created 
being can be both the author and the subject of its own law; to say 
that it can be is to share Rousseau’s delusion. All that the Kantian 
autonomous reason can explain is a hypothetical obligation, namely, 
if you would act like a man you must do thus and so. Only a lawgiver, 
superior to man, can apodictically command, Act like a man, Do thus 
and so. Third, Kant did not quite make clear whose practical reason 
it is which gives the moral law. He probably meant the reason of the 
abstract person—a pure Platonic form—but Kant’s followers have been 
saying it is the reason of historical man, of each and every one of us. 
There is, however, a sense in which Kant’s reason is autonomous, namely 
the moral law is for man and man alone, its content derives from 
consideration of man’s nature, and it is given to a free being. 

Another interpretation of Kant’s postulates is possible, namely, he 
is using them to erect a new metaphysics based on moral consciousness. 
But to date this view has not appealed to the Neo-Kantian. 


Tomas J. Hiaerss, 8. J. 


Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Philosophy of the State as Educator. By Thomas Dubay, S. M. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. viii +- 237, 
with index. $5.00. 


The role that the state should play in education is one of the most 
controversial political questions of our time. In his excellent book 
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which originally appeared as a dissertation for the Catholic University 
of America’s department of education, Fr. Dubay makes it clear that 
the problem of the state and education can be resolved only in the 
light of a sound political philosophy. For Fr. Dubay the natural law 
is the key to such a philosophy. 

In keeping with this natural law tradition, Fr. Dubay holds that 
the inalienable personal and social rights of man are rooted in nature. 
Man’s rights, contrary to the position of the positivists, are not the 
creation of the state nor is society an artificial construction. Society 
is an expression of man’s nature and the state, the ruling part of 
society, has as its function the work of making possible the realization 
of man’s rights. The state is the voice and servant of the people; as 
such it is an auxiliary and subsidiary agency helping individuals to 
realize their natural rights and freedoms. 

Fr. Dubay outlines and criticizes the two common errors in regard 
to the role of the state, individualism and statism. Individualism with 
its anti-social outlook is prone to fear the state and to fail to see its 
positive and necessary function as a coordinating and supervising 
agency necessary for the common good. Statism on the other hand 
tends to overlook the personal rights of the people. This leads to a 
monolithic educational system, and to an undue interference by the 
state with a consequent crushing of personal freedom and democratic 
diversity in the educational structure. 

It is the contention of the author that the state as such is not a 
teaching institution; but because its function is to foster the common 
good it has a vital role to play in assisting the primary educators, the 
parents and the Church. Further, the state must safeguard freedom in 
education and it must be willing to grant a fair distribution of taxes 
as a simple corollary of the acceptance of the concept of distributive 
justice. In regard to the problem of taxes, the book contains a valuable 
analysis of the educational practices of the major countries of the world. 
The tax supported type of pluralistic educational systems found in 
many countries provides a sharp contrast with the situation in the 
United States. 

Fr. Dubay has given us a richly documented book providing a thor- 
ough analysis of the philosophical principles which should guide our 
thinking in the sphere of education. For anyone who considers it 
prudent to apply traditional natural law principles to the explosive 
problem of education as found in the United States, Fr. Dubay’s book 
is invaluable. 
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Despite the general excellence of the book, this reviewer is not sure 
that Fr. Dubay has consistently worked out the full implications, for 
the problems of education, of his rejection of the one-sided political 
philosophies of individualism and socialism. In many places the author 
gives the impression that he is arguing the relative merits of private 
versus state education. Fr. Dubay is correct in saying that the state 
is not by nature an educator; but he does not always make it clear 
that, in allowing the state to carry out its normal function, we are 
thereby in no way accepting the notion of statist education. The state’s 
supervision of, and care for, the common good gives it a legitimate 
interest in education, just as in economics, Thus education, like prop- 
erty, has both private and social aspects. For example, if school taxes 
or other monies are distributed in a way which enables parents to realize 
their natural and democratic freedoms with regard to education, the 
state is not taking over the educational prerogatives or duties of the 
family. A tax-supported education is not in any way statist, nor is 
the acceptance of tax support a concession to statism; of itself such 
support does not imply a monolithic educational structure. This is 
the position of a pluralistic social philosophy. 

Such a philosophy, seeing the state as the servant of the people, 
rejects socialistic conformism in education just as it does in business, 
It necessarily demands that the state should provide tax support in a 
way which insures a democratic and pluralistic diversity in the educa- 
tional system. Far from destroying freedom, such state support makes 
possible a fuller realization of pluralistic freedom. In fact, it is only 
by a tax-supported pluralistic educational system that we can avoid 
the unnatural dichotomy implied in the argument of state versus private 
education. An integral social philosophy should have no difficulty in 
presenting the educational problem other than as a tug of war between 
the “ mighty hand ” of the state and private agencies. 

We do not find in Fr. Dubay’s book a clear-cut rejection of the 
notion of a confessional state. An analysis of the meaning and impli- 
cations of the distinction between the spiritual and the temporal orders 
would have prevented the author from making a statement such as 
the following: “ In its concrete operation such a state (one that accepts 
the supernatural order) does de facto intend the true ultimate end, the 
students’ possession of God in the beatific vision ” (p. 91). A pluralistic 
social philosophy based on the distinction of the spiritual and the 
temporal sees the function of the state as temporal and secular; as such 
the concern of the state is not, and cannot be, with the supernatural 
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ultimate end of man. Its concern is with the democratic rights of the 
citizens; the state’s endeavor to implement these rights leads necessarily 
to a genuinely pluralistic system of education. For a pluralistic phi- 
losophy there can be no question of a supernatural concern or of a 
union of Church and state when the state, in keeping with the principles 
of pluralism, allows parents the exercise of their democratic rights even 
though this may mean the teaching of religion in some tax-supported 
schools. 
C. Garvey, C. 8. B. 
Assumption University, 
Windsor, Ontario. 


Kant’s Pre-Critical Ethics. By Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evanston, IIL: 
Northwestern University Press, 1960. Pp. xviii +199. $6.75. 


This is a reprint of Schilpp’s standard and now classical work pub- 
lished in 1938, together with a foreword by H. J. Paton, an enlarged 
bibliography,’ and a reprint of an earlier paper presenting Schilpp’s 
own ethical theory. This paper is appended to clarify the conception 
of Kant’s ethics which is implicit throughout the historical study. The 


. book has been out of print for some years, and it is well to have it 


available again now. The book has three principal theses: 

(a) Kant was not, as he has generally been interpreted to be, a 
reiner Verstandesmensch and Prinzipienreiter. Since it has always 
been obvious that der galante Magister of the ’60’s was not such, it 
has generally been assumed that there was a personal and intellectual 
revolution about 1770 against the emotional and sentimental elements 
in morality. This doctrine has been attacked from both sides. Schilpp 
presents evidence that Kant never gave full allegiance to the philosophy 
of sentiment, and that there were always intellectual elements in his 
ethies, and Paton has shown? that there were non-intellectualistic ele- 
ments in the ethics of 1785. Putting the two together leaves no gap 
to be filled by a revolutionary change between the pre-critical and the 
critical ethics. 


* But the bibliography still omits some important things, e.g., transla- 
tions of works cited but not available when the first edition was published; 
Schmidt’s old monograph on Fragment 6; Henrich’s new paper on Hutcheson 
and Kant, etc. 

* The Categorical Imperative (Chicago, 1948). 
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(b) Kant’s development also during the pre-critical period was 
smoother and more continuous than it has been interpreted by others. 
In his ethical development, there are no pre-critical “ periods” of 
rationalism, empiricism, skepticism, and the like. He did not once 
adhere to Hutcheson, then to Rousseau, later to Leibniz. He learned 
from each man, but their teachings were never more than influences 
on a consistent development. 

(c) In the pre-critical period there are clear anticipations of the 
critical doctrine of formalism, but the formalism of the critical ethics 
has been radically misunderstood by others. Rather than a slow and 
continuous development towards the “ officially received” formalism of 
1785-1788, there is, rather, a development towards a position of 
“ methodological formalism.” 

This is the most interesting point, because it is a proposal for a 
new reading of both the pre-critical and the critical works. This 
methodological formalism is the star for following Kant’s route from 
1762 to about 1780; “but his worth’s unknown, although his height 
be taken.” Surely the test-case for Schilpp’s thesis would be an analysis 
of the Foundations and second Critique, not a weighting of isolated 
paragraphs over two decades and a decision that this passage is an 
“advance” and another next to it is a “lapse” into earlier, non- 
critical ways of thinking. Naturally there can be found, in any de- 
veloping thinker, relics of stages already traversed and anticipations 
of stages to be occupied only later. Naturally also it is permissible and 
even necessary to read such a body of work in the light of its final 
stages. But until we know what is meant by “ methodological formal- 
ism ” and whether it is indeed the teaching of the critical works (until 
we know its “ worth” as well as its “ height”), it is hard to be sure 
that Schilpp is properly interpreting the early works as stages in the 
progress to this precise position. 

So far as I can tell, the indications of how to read the second Critique 
and Foundations are generally sound, For Schilpp, pure practical 
reason is not a cognitive faculty providing “ practical knowledge” of 
a given and fixed law and good, but a temporal “ process of reflection, 
creative construction, and transition as the only method of coping 
successfully with . . . the needs of moral obligation” (p. 173). This 
is, I think, correct. But there are some indications that Schilpp would 
see this as only one strand even in the critical works. For instance, 
he says, “ The categorical imperative is, of course, simply the supreme 
flower of Kant’s hankering after law, i.e., his inherited deductive 
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rationalism ” (p. 131 n.). Now if a concept like that of the categorical 
imperative itself is considered pre-critical, one would certainly want 
to know how defensible Schilpp’s reading of the Foundations and 
second Critique is before deciding that his reading of the pre-critical 
works is just; because if he is wrong about the critical works, nothing 
can save his reading of the pre-critical ones. 

The essay appended to this book, good and enlightening as it is, is 
not an exegesis of the critical works, and though it helps the reader 
to understand the book, it does not supply the historical evidence needed 
to support the thesis that methodological formalism was indeed the 
terminus of Kant’s pre-critical thinking. Since the first edition was 
published, Paton’s work has made something like methodological 
formalism more familiar and acceptable to students of Kant. It is 
therefore likely that this book will now be even more widely appreciated 
than it was when first published. But one would be happy to have 
another volume by Schilpp, to be called Kant’s Critical Ethics, to do 
what the appendix to this book does not do. 

Two historical points perhaps require comment. I would hesitate 
to say that the Prize Essay has quite so clear a meaning and direction 
as Schilpp sometimes ascribes to it. While writing directly on this 
essay, he keeps the reader aware of how much in it is not contributory 
to the later development, and he reminds the reader that Kant did not 
know where some of the suggestions would lead him. But when he 
looks back upon it from the perspective of the later pre-critical writings, 
he writes as if the Prize Essay were more nearly univocal than in fact 
it was. 

And I would disagree with the dating of Fragment 6 in the ’70’s. 
This date is one of the few points on which Schilpp follows the 
authority of Menzer. But the matter is debatable, and there seems to 
me to be more reason to date it after The Critique of Pure Reason, or 
at least after the Canon of that work. Certainly it seems to be more 
advanced than the Canon along the line that Schilpp thinks Kant was 
following. 

' The book is strongly recommended to all who are interested in 
eighteenth-century intellectual history as well as to students of Kant. 


Lewis Wuire Beck 
University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Some Dilemmas of Naturalism. By William R. Dennes. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 151. $4.50. 


Some Dilemmas of Naturalism is the sixth in the series of Frederick 
Woodbridge lectures delivered triennially at Columbia University. It 
consists of five loosely connected essays in which Dennes considers the 
function of linguistic analysis in the determination of moral norms. 
Regarding linguistic analysis as the instrument by which the philosopher 
sharpens his vocabulary and makes his meaning clear, Dennes is pri- 
marily interested in the problem of determining ethical values. 

One of the principal dilemmas confronting the naturalist, and really 
the only one discussed in this book, is how the naturalist is to justify 
a moral code which he didn’t invent but which he nevertheless espouses. 
By his initial commitment the naturalist limits genuine knowledge to 
that produced by the method of experimental science and limits nature, 
or reality, to that which science has disclosed or is capable of disclosing. 
As a citizen of the Christian West, the naturalist is heir to a code of 
values which, by and large, he favors but whose foundation he repudi- 
ates. Forced by virtue of a methodological commitment to reject Chris- 
tianity as a reliable source of knowledge, the naturalist must supply 
a naturalistic foundation for what amounts to a Christian ethies. 

While a generation or so ago, it was the hope of naturalists that 
values would lend themselves to experimental determination, few 
naturalists would make such claims today. Dennes admits that value 
judgments cannot be made into scientific hypotheses to be confirmed 
and modified like any others. How then are they to be determined? 

“ By definition,” writes Dennes, “a moral choice is one which makes 
an appreciable difference to the patterns of social living and the kinds 
of persons in our world.” Many factors tend to influence moral judg- 
ments, i.e., the authority of an elite, a ruler, or a church. But most 
of the time our judgments of approval or disapproval express little 
more than a recognition that what we are considering conforms to, or 
deviates from, the sorts of things approved in our society. In making 
moral judgments we depend upon custom, but custom is not sacrosanct. 
Sometimes the individual must evaluate the goals of the community. 
The question remains, why do we call certain patterns of living good 
and others not? 

One reason, Dennes explains, is that certain patterns focus on values 
that are mutually corroborative, values that are not exclusive or 
divisive. For example, knowledge, friendship, work and a lively 
imagination contribute to health, and health in its turn makes these 
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things possible. These goods require certain other subsidiary goods. No 
one can grow in knowledge without cooperating with others. Coopera- 
tion in its turn demands its conditions, Thus goods are chosen because 
they make possible other goods that we desire, or complement those 
that we possess. 

Consequences are also relevant to moral decisions, Dennes points out. 
The difficulty is to decide which consequences, which patterns of civiliza- 
tion and human personality ought to be preferred. Here science can 
be of great help in telling us the results of certain patterns of activity. 
Science can tell us what kinds of persons, what kinds of societies, and 
what kinds of total community one choice rather than another is likely 
to develop. But as to which society is to be preferred, no answer is 
forthcoming from science. There is only moral commitment. 

In the last analysis, says Dennes, moral commitment is blind. It is 
non-cognitive. Moral judgments are simply expressions of approval 
by which we commit ourselves to the alternative whose consequences 
we prefer. Knowledge that a pattern of living satisfies basic human 
needs and develops a minimum of hostile aggression is probable knowl- 
edge of fact and is morally neutral. Until the factor of love, of approval, 
or of condemnation supervenes, we still have no moral judgment of 
the goodness of a civilization or the rightness of the moral choices that 
may tend to support or damage it. The choice itself is essentially an 
expression of love. Hence, according to Dennes, moral judgments are 
not themselves susceptible to truth or falsity, nor are they final or 
immune to modification. If love has to do with ends, reason has to 
do with means. Once we approve of certain goals, reason can supply 
the means. 

For Dennes, this seems to be the dilemma. Selection of ends is based 
on approval, but approval itself needs to be justified. Why we approve 
may in a large measure be the result of parental, religious and social 
factors, but our acceptance of these in turn is based on approval. 
Dennes, unable to work his way out of this dilemma, suggests that we 
abandon the discussion as to whether value stems from knowledge or 
desire and concentrate on solutions to problems here and now con- 
fronting us in the political and social order. 

Even Dennes is somewhat discouraged by the position into which his 
naturalism leads him. Since he is committed to repudiate the kind of 
knowledge which will lead him to a knowledge of man’s ultimate end, 
he is unable to say anything about the purpose of human life, or what 
will enable man to achieve that purpose. Values obviously have some- 
thing to do with the attainment or purpose of human life. But the 
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naturalist has abandoned the concept of purpose as meaningful explana- 
tion. Admitting that values cannot be determined experimentally, 
Dennes is forced to fall back upon custom or inclination as a guide in 
determining what is morally best. Yet, as Dennes admits, custom or 
inclination is not a sure guide. The whole point of the naturalist’s 
concern with morals is to get away from subjectivism. 

It is difficult to see how the naturalist short of abandoning naturalism 
ean work his way out of his dilemma. He must either fall back on the 
emotive theory of ethics or continue to regard the problem of deter- 
mining values as an open question, which gets him nowhere in the 
practical order. He cannot appeal to order in nature, because in denying 
final causality he has deprived himself of an objective ground for 
morality. He cannot give himself to some form of pragmatism without 
involving himself in the difficulty that confronts all utilitarian ethics, 
namely that of presupposing norms by which success, or right conduct, 
is to be measured. 

The problem which naturalism meets in the realm of ethics is in effect 
leading to the decline of naturalism. Nowhere has the naturalistic bias 
against metaphysics been so self-defeating. The insurmountable diffi- 
culty of establishing an ethics without metaphysics has led some to 
abandon naturalism altogether and others to modify radically its thesis 
that only the experimental method is capable of providing genuine 
knowledge. Eliseo Vivas left the naturalist camp because of its failure 
to provide a scientific ethics, and Patrick Romanell enlarges the 
naturalist’s notion of science almost to the point of breaking with 
empiricism. Recently naturalistic ethics has come under a blistering 
attack by E. D. Adams in a work entitled, Ethical Naturalism and the 
Modern World. 

It is significant that in the area which naturalism regards as most 
important it has least to say. It is dedicated to the proposition that 
what matters is not theory but action, and yet it has spent all its time 
discussing how values ought to be determined without offering any 
guides for action. Its interest has been more epistemological than 
ethical. No doubt, an awareness of this leads Dennes to suggest that 
naturalism abandon the problem of how normative propositions are 
to be determined, where it has had no success, and concentrate on civic 
problems. But if it does this, naturalism assumes precisely what it 
hasn’t been able to establish. 

Juve P. DovucHErry 


Bellarmine College, 
Lowisville, Kentucky. 
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